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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Achievements of the Marshall Plan 


ECA SUMMARIZES EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


The following was released to the press by ECA 
on December 30: 


The American people tomorrow close the books 
on the most daring and constructive venture in 
peacetime international relations the world has 
ever seen: The Marshall Plan. 

It comes to an end tomorrow along with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration (Eca), the 
agency which built a fact out of the plan. 

While the Marshall Plan is thus marked com- 
plete exactly 6 months ahead of the June 30, 1952 
schedule laid down by Congress, the legal powers 
and functions given to Eca are to finish out their 
allotted span under the newly created Mutual Se- 
curity Agency (Msa). Into this new agency, with 
the new job of helping Europe to gird itself against 
possible Communist aggression, go also most of 
the U.S. Government workers who, for 3 years and 
9 months, guided the program that changed not 
only the face of a continent but its whole state of 
mind. 

These workers, totaling only 2,400 in the Wash- 
ington headquarters and in 25 missions around the 
world, are credited with spending the largest sum 
in history on such reconstruction efforts at an ad- 
ministrative cost of less than a third of a cent per 
dollar. It has been said that “never in human 
history has so much been spent by so few with such 
great results.” This has been accomplished with- 
out “hint of graft or cloud of scandal.” 

The recovery of Europe from the chaos of 1947, 
when it was hungry, cold, disorderly, and fright- 
ened, can be measured in cold statistics : Industrial 
production, 64 percent above 1947 and 41 percent 
above prewar; steel production, nearly doubled in 
less than 4 years; coal production, slightly below 
prewar but still 27 percent higher than in 1947; 
aluminum, copper, and cement production, up re- 
spectively 69, 31, and 90 percent from 1947; food 
production, 24 percent above 1947 and 9 percent 
above prewar levels. 

But the best illustration of the recovery of Eu- 
rope is the fact that she is now able—even though 
with great sacrifice—to shoulder part of the heavy 
burden of rearmament. 

And while production figures are impressive, the 
long-range benefits of what has been called “one 
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of the most significant demonstrations of inter- 
national cooperation in peacetime history” lie 
beyond these, according to Acting Eca Adminis- 
trator Richard M. Bissell, Jr. Now Deputy Di- 
rector for Mutual Security under W. Averell 
Harriman, Bissell becomes operating head of the 
new Msa, charged not only with economic assist- 
ance to the European rearmament program, but 
also with continuing the program of U.S. economic 
and technical assistance to Asia. 

“When future historians look back upon the 
achievements of the Marshall Plan,” Bissell said, 
“I believe they will see in it the charge that blasted 
the first substantial cracks in the centuries-old 
walls of European nationalism—walls that once 
destroyed will clear the way for the building of a 
unified, prosperous, and, above all, peaceful 
continent.” 


Effects of the Plan on European Nationalism 


The first of these substantial cracks in the walls 
of European nationalism resulted directly from 
the “self-help” proviso tied to the offer of Amer- 
ican aid in the famed June 5, 1947, address at 
Harvard University by the then Secretary of 
State, Gen. George C. Marshall. 

Before the U.S. could proceed much further in 
helping to start Europe on its te Soa recovery, 
General Marshall said, “there must be some agree- 
ment among the countries of Europe as to the 
requirements of the situation and the part those 
countries themselves will take. . . . The initia- 
tive . . . must come from Europe.” 

That initiative took the form of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation (OxEc). 
For the first time in history, governments of 18 
free nations of Europe banded together to work 
out common solutions to common economic prob- 
lems and make the best possible use of American 
aid. Thanks largely to the efforts of the Oxxzc, 
some 75 percent of the restrictions which formerly 
hampered the free movement of goods between 
countries of Europe have now been removed, and 
the volume of intra-European trade is now virtu- 
ally double what it was in 1947. 

Out of the Oxrgc, too, developed the second sub- 
stantial crack in the barriers to unification, the 
European Payments Union (Epv), a general 
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clearinghouse for the varied currencies of Europe 
that is helping overcome payments difficulties 
which stood in the way of a free development of 
trade between nations. 

Primed with U.S. dollar aid, Epu has weathered 
several crises in its first year and a half and has 
given Europe its first major plunge into the chal- 
lenging task of economic integration. 

The second major step toward economic inte- 
gration, now almost virtually assured, lies in the 
dramatic Schuman Plan to fuse the six major 
continental steel and coal-producing countries into 
a single market area. Under it, member govern- 
ments will voluntarily relinquish their sovereign 
rights to interfere with the production and dis- 
tribution of steel and coal within their borders, 
delegating those rights to a _ supra-national 
authority. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(Nato), made possible through the ties of friend- 
ship knit during the first years of the Marshall 
Plan, is another move toward solidifying Europe. 

Finally, in the creation of a single European 
Army under Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s com- 
mand, the nations of free Europe may take still 
another in the series of steps toward unity that 
could only be classed as a dream before the impetus 
that was provided in the Marshall Plan. 


A Survey of Achievements 


The Economic Cooperation Administration has 
expended nearly 12 billion dollars in grants and 
loans in carrying out the European Recovery Pro- 
gram—equal to nearly 80 dollars for a | man, 
woman, and child in the United States. To this, 
the countries of Europe have added the equivalent 
of another 9 billion dollars in its own currencies 
to match the American grant-aid dollars. Of the 
U.S. funds, about 5.5 billion dollars have been used 
to purchase industrial commodities, mostly from 
the United States, and another 5.2 billion dollars 
for the purchase of food and other agricultural 
commodities such as cotton. Over 800 million 
dollars has alone gone into the cost of ocean freight 
for goods sent to Europe. The U.S. contribution 
to the setting up of the Erv was 350 million dollars 
and another 100 million dollars has been used since 
then to help the payments union over rough spots. 

In their turn, the Marshall Plan countries in the 
past 3 years completed or are pushing to comple- 
tion a total of 27 major projects for the increase of 
power and 32 major projects for modernizing and 
expanding the production of iron and _ steel. 
Major petroleum refining works number 11 and 
the volume of refining has quadrupled over pre- 
war. Other industrial projects costing the equiv- 
alent of a million dollars or more bring the total 
of such projects to 132, costing the equivalent of 
over two billion dollars. About half a billion 
dollars of the U.S. commodity and technical aid 
has gone into these projects. 
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Into other major recovery projects have gone 
also the equivalent of billions of dollars of the 
counterpart currencies generated in the Marshall 
Plan countries to match American dollar aid, 
Such counterpart funds are used by the respective 
countries for recovery projects approved by the 
Eca. Biggest single use—equivalent to more than 
a billion dollars—has been for the improvement of 
electric, gas, and power facilities, an improvement 
that is helping to make possible Europe’s rearma- 
ment hp et. 

Similarly vital to Europe’s defenses has been the 
rehabilitation of the continent’s run-down and 
war-smashed railway network, with approved 
projects for use of counterpart funds totaling 
more than the equivalent of half a billion dollars. 
Similarly, counterpart projects for the reconstruc- 
tion of merchant fleets, port and shipping facilities, 
and inland waterways have been completed or are 
in the process of completion in the Marshall Plan 
countries. Airports, too, have been built or im- 
proved with Eca-generated local currencies. 

Through such double-barreled use of dollar aid 
and local funds, Marshall Plan nations, in less 
than 4 years, have rebuilt their economies to a 
point that could well persuade the Kremlin that 
the Europe which looked like such easy pickings 
in 1946 and 1947 is indeed a formidable bastion 
today. 

Steel production, for example, so necessary to 
a strong peace or war economy, has risen from less 
than 31 million tons in 1947 to nearly 60 million 
tons in 1951. Soviet Russia and her satellites 
combined have a steel production rate of about 
35 million tons. 

The average volume of crude oil refined in 
Europe in prewar years was 12 million tons an- 
nually. In 1950-51 the volume of refined prod- 
ucts reached 46.8 million tons, or nearly four times 
prewar. 

In 1947, Europe’s average monthly electrical 
production was 1314 million kilowatt hours. In 
mid-1951 the wheels of Europe’s industry were 
being turned with 2014 million kilowatt hours per 
month. From a monthly cement production 
average of less than 2 million metric tons in 1947, 
Europe’s production rose to 4 million tons monthly 
during the first half of 1951. 

Cotton-yarn production in free Europe has risen 
from a monthly average of 82,000 metric tons in 
1947 to 125,000 tons in 1951; wool yarn production 
is up from 33,000 tons monthly in 1947 to 44,000 
tons in 1951. 

One of the most dramatic improvements, and 
one closely tied to Europe’s defense capabilities, 
is in the production of motor vehicles. Monthly 
production, running at the rate of 54,000 vehicles 
in 1947, is up to 145,000 vehicles in 1951. 

Agricultural production is up 9 percent over 
prewar and 24 percent over 1947-48, but at the 
same time there are many more mouths to feed 
(population is up from 250 million in 1938 to over 
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275 million in 1951) and Europe is not yet self- 
sufficient in food production. 

Overall, Europe’s gross national product—the 
total sum of its production of goods and services— 
rose by nearly 25 percent in the less than 4 years 
of Marshall Plan aid to over 125 billion dollars in 
1950. This is a 15 percent increase over prewar 
levels. 

But Europe by no means considers its job fin- 
ished. Member countries of the Orrc recently 
issued a manifesto declaring their intention to 
work for an expansion of total production in West- 
ern Europe by 25 percent over the next 5 years. 

With her industrial plant rebuilt to better than 
prewar years, Europe’s hope for meeting or sur- 
passing this goal must rest on improved produc- 
tion methods and greater productivity—increased 
output of goods with the same amount of man- 
power, machines, and management. 

Because it is in this field in particular that the 
United States far outstrips the rest of the world, 
it is in this field assistance to Europe is now being 
concentrated, and that priority aid will continue to 
be given to Free Europe through the Mutual 
Security Agency. 

Under the productivity and technical-assistance 
program of Eca, more than 6 thousand repre- 
sentatives of European industries—management, 
technicians, and workers—have come to the United 
States for varied periods of intensive studies of 
U.S. production methods. Nearly 5 thousand 
American industrial plants and organizations 
have thrown open their doors to these visitors and 
given freely of their techniques in everything from 
plant layout to labor-management relations. 

Last month, nearly 300 of Europe’s top indus- 
trialists—owners or managers of European indus- 
tries worth nearly 7 billion dollars—came to this 
country for a study of the “climate” and the atti- 
tudes of American management and American 
labor that have made the United States the world’s 
production leader. 

One major key to that high production rate is 
the theory of “shared—out productivity”—the dis- 
tribution of the benefits of increased production 
efficiency to the consumer, in the form of lower 
prices ; to the worker, in the form of higher wages, 
and to management in the form of adequate 
profits. 


Mutual Security Agency To Continue Field Assist- 
ance to Europe 


To help bring that key element to the industries 
of Free Europe, Eca has laid the groundwork 
for—and the Mutual Security Agency will carry 
out—a program for providing U.S. technical as- 
sistance at the plant and industry level in Europe 
itself and for the sharing of productivity knowl- 
edge and experience among Europe’s industries on 
a continent—wide basis. 
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Through this concentration on productivity— 
and particularly on the widest possible sharing of 
its benefits—the Msa will continue where the Mar- 
shall Plan leaves off in the ideological battle 
against the snares of communism. 

While it is still a potent force in some key areas 
of Europe, the expansion of communism in West- 
ern Europe has been abruptly halted and the tide 
sharply turned back in the years of the Marshall 
Plan. In country after country, free elections 
have seen the Communist Party overwhelmed 
almost to the point of extinction. In France and 
Italy, while Communist-dominated unions still 
hold the biggest bloc of workers, their membership 
losses have been staggering. In France, it is esti- 
mated that the powerful Cer has lost from half a 
million to three million members. In Italy, the 
Communist-dominated Cer has lost about 214 
million members. 

While the growth of free trade-unions has not 
matched the losses in the Red-dominated unions, 
the declining strength of communism is evidenced 
in the failure, despite concentrated efforts, to close 
the ports of France and Italy to arms-aid ship- 
ments from the United States. 

There are still many dark spots in Europe’s 
economic picture. Darkest of all is the widening 
dollar gap brought on by the inflationary pres- 
sures of the free world’s rearmament effort. It 
is a dollar gap that makes mandatory continued 
economic aid to Europe through the burdensome 
period of rearmament. But the free world’s lead- 
ers are convinced that the economic and moral 
foundation rebuilt by Europe in the past 4 years 
with the help of the American people through the 
Marshall Plan will hold firm. 

The vision of a new Europe, economically 
strong, unified as it had never been before, stand- 
ing resolutely in the ranks of the free countries of 
the world, has become a fact. 

Tomorrow, that chapter of American history 
which made this possible—the Marshall Plan—is 
finished. Heavily criticized by some; labeled “the 
give-away program” by many, it has had the con- 
tinuous support of the Congress, industry, labor, 
and nearly every other segment of American life. 

To them, the American people who have sup- 
ported it, belongs whatever verdict is handed down 
by the unbiased eyes of future history. 


WESTERN GERMANY’S PROGRESS 
UNDER MARSHALL PLAN 


by John J. McCloy 
S. High Commissioner for Germany * 


A review of developments in Western Germany 
covering the past 4 years strikingly shows that the 
gus objectives of the Marshall Plan have been 

argely accomplished. 


1Statement made over NBC television on Jan. 6 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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A very few years ago Western Germany was 
broken, chaotic, and near starvation. 

The transformation which has occurred since 
then might almost be called a miracle. With 
Marshall Plan help, West Germany has largely re- 
established itself as a solid, productive country. 
Its production has increased from 1947 three-fold 
until it has become the second largest industrial 
producing country in Western Europe. Despite 
the fact that Western Germany borders Soviet con- 
trolled areas, communism has been definitely 
blocked. 

Germany has likewise made tremendous strides 
in the production of food, despite the loss of the 
rich East German farm lands. The influx of 10,- 
000,000 refugees seriously aggravated the food 
shortage and seriously intensified the grave hous- 
ing problem, for so much of Germany’s housing 
was lost during the war. Western Germany’s rec- 
ord of rebuilding is phenomenal, yet in some sec- 
tions people are still living five or six to a room. 
One house in every five built since 1948 has re- 
ceived Marshall Plan aid. 

Economic problems of a large order still persist. 
These must be solved and the economic gains must 
be consolidated to establish a firm front against 
Soviet pressure—pressure which is probably 
greater here than anywhere else in Europe. We 
must continue to promote an expanding economy 
capable of sustaining the defense burden. To this 
end, the Mutual Security Agency, successor to the 
Economic Cooperation Aieslaiediion. is de- 
signed to help build for defense. To a large ex- 
tent, the staff used by Eca will be used to car 
forward these aims. Western Germany still 
heavily depends upon outside areas for much of 
its raw materials and some 40 percent of its food 
supplies. This requires an ever-active industry 
and markets if the country is to maintain an eco- 
nomic—and in the long run a political—balance. 
But the German people are Lendwuthlan and 
imaginative. Moreover they see now what they 
failed to see for a long period after the close of the 
war—a glimpse of hope. Others can help, but the 
chief aid must come from within. 

In Germany this economic progress is reflected 
in political progress for they are related. A 
freely elected parliament has been functioning for 
over 2 years, the German Government is a re- 
—_ active force in international meetings, and 
the press and people are free. Although the Fed- 
eral Republic is not yet a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, it is working on 
plans to make an appropriate defense contribution 
and to participate in the European defense com- 
munity. In the face of incessant opposition from 
the East, the question here is no longer so much 
whether Germany should participate in a Western 
defense system but rather what houki be the form 
and extent of her participation. 

As for the extent of true democratic progress 
in Germany, I think we can also take some satis- 
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faction. I have said that reactionary forces from 
the extreme right have also been blocked but some 
are still about, and one day they may again make 
their bid for power. I doubt that they will again 
prevail—they certainly will not if Germany be- 
comes, as I believe she will, definitely aligned with 
the democracies of the West. The habit of de- 
mocracy in Germany may not yet be ingrained, 
but it is growing. 

In short, on the basis of the economic and po- 
litical progress already made, I feel one can have 
real faith that a satisfactory way will be found to 
meet the complex and heavy problems that lie 
ahead of the German Federal Republic and that 
it will develop into a constructive and reliable 
force for democracy in this part of the world. 


Secretary Acheson Views Soviet 
Proposal on Korean Negotiations 


When asked at his news conference on January 
4 to comment on Andrei Y. Vyshinsky’s proposal 
to break the Korean peace-truce deadlock, Secre- 
tary Acheson said that we had to start off by 
looking at what Mr. Vyshinsky proposed. He 
noted that the first thing Mr. Vyshinsky proposed 
was to undo one very important thing which had 
already been done by the General Assembly, the 
setting up of the Collective Measures Committee. 
Secretary Acheson said Mr. Vyshinsky’s proposal 
that the Security Council be called in order to 
“break the deadlock in Korea” calls for a look at 
past actions. He pointed out that Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
colleague, Mr. Malik, in August 1950 had pro- 
duced such a deadlock as had never been seen 
before in the whole United Nations.’ Secretary 
Acheson said that this was not a very promising 
proposal, stating that the discussions in Korea on 
the armistice had gone forward over a long time 
slowly but with definite progress. The Secretary 
went on to say that the discussions were being con- 
ducted admirably by General Ridgway and his 
associates and he could not see how the conduct 
of this matter could be improved by being trans- 
ferred elsewhere. He said that it could only be 
delayed and hampered. Secretary Acheson said 
that he felt that specific parts of what Mr. Vyshin- 
sky proposed were nothing short of disastrous. 

Secretary Acheson went on to say that as far 
as a general meeting to relieve tensions was con- 
cerned, we had had a meeting of 17 weeks early 
last year in Paris to try to arrange the very thing 
that Mr. Vyshinsky wanted to bring about and 
the Russian delegate, Mr. Gromyko, had done 


*Yakov Malik, Soviet representative in the Security 
Council, served as president of the Council during August 
1950. For statements concerning his tactics as presiding 
officer, see BULLETIN of Aug. 21, 1950, p. 283; Aug. 28, 
1950, p. 8326; and Sept. 18, 1950, pp. 451 and 455. 
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everything in his power to obstruct and frustrate 
that meeting. Secretary Acheson said he felt 
that one had to conclude that Mr. Vyshinsky, by 
holding out some bait—a meeting to relieve ten- 
sions—was really attempting to utterly destroy 
the two things which were going forward satis- 
factorily, the Collective Measures Committee and 
negotiations in Korea. He said we would vote 
against this proposal for the reasons he had just 
given. 


Text of Soviet Proposal 


F allowing is the text of the Soviet proposal as 
introduced in Committee I (Political and Secu- 
rity) of the General Assembly on January 3 by 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky: 


U.N. doc. A/C.1 /688 
Dated January 3, 1952. 


CONSIDERING that a basic task of the United Nations is 
to secure and strengthen international peace and security, 
and bearing in mind that under the Charter the main 
responsibility for maintenance of international peace and 
security has been conferred on the Security Council, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

1. Decides to abolish the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee, 

2. Recommends the Security Council: 

in accordance with Article 28 of the Charter, to convene 
without delay a periodic meeting to consider what meas- 
ures might ensure the removal of the tension at present 
existing in international relations and the establishment 
of friendly relations between countries; 

to examine at a periodic meeting in the first place the 
measures which the Security Council should take to help 
to bring to a successful conclusion the negotiations being 
held in Korea for the cessation of hostilities. 


Military Assistance Agreement 
With Brazil 


[Released to the press January 3) 


The Departments of State and Defense an- 
nounced on January 3 the initiation of the first 
bilateral negotiations under the program of mili- 
tary-grant aid for Latin America, authorized in 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 

Conversations will begin on January 3 in Rio de 
Janeiro between representatives of the Govern- 
ments of Brazil and the United States looking to 
the conclusion of a bilateral military assistance 
agreement. This agreement would involve the 
provision of grant aid by the United States to pro- 
mote the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

The American Ambassador in Rio de Janeiro, 
Herschel V. Johnson, will be assisted in the nego- 
tiations by representatives of the Department of 
Defense. It is anticipated that similar conversa- 
tions will be held with the governments of several 
other American Republics. Announcements will 
be made as arrangements for their initiation are 
completed. 
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Cotton Credit for Spain 


Credits of up to 12 million dollars for financing 
the purchase and shipment of U.S. cotton to Spain 
were announced by the Export-Import Bank on 
January 4. 

The credits are to be established in favor of 
Spanish commercial banks with the guaranty of 
the Bank of Spain and the Instituto Espafiol de 
Moneda Extranjera. They will bear interest at 
234 percent per annum and be repayable in 18 
months and will be available until June 30, 1952, 
for financing U.S. cotton contracted for and 
shipped as from the date of establishment of the 
credits. 

The details regarding the operations and pro- 
cedures under the credits will be announced as 
soon as they are completed. 


U.S., India Expand Point Four Program 


[Released to the press January 5] 


American assistance under an expanded Point 
Four Program for speeding up the economic de- 
velopment of India will*be made available under 
an agreement signed on January 5 in New Delhi 
between India and the United States. The agree- 
ment was signed at 4 p.m. New Delhi time (5:30 
a.m. Washington time). The Prime Minister of 
India, Jawaharlal Nehru, and the United States 
Ambassador to India, Chester Bowles, signed on 
behalf of their respective Governments. 

Under the agreement, the United States will 
make available 50 million dollars during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, ending June 30, 1952, to be de- 
posited in a special Indo-American Technical 
Cooperation Fund. The Government of India has 
agreed to contribute rupees for the projects to be 
financed out of this Fund. It is estimated that this 
will result in at least a total amount for the pro- 
gram of rupees 50 crore, which in terms of dollars 
is the equivalent of 100 million dollars. 

The projects to be financed by this Fund will be 
administered in close cooperation with the central 
and state Governments. Projects under the Fund 
will be aimed primarily at raising the level of 
agricultural production and increasing the food 
supply of the country, to help reduce India’s pres- 
ent dependence on food imports. These imports 
now average about 5 million tons a year and cost 
the country about 500 million dollars in foreign 
exchange, which otherwise could be used for eco- 
nomic development. 

Of major importance is the community-develop- 
ment program which has been tentatively agreed 
upon between the two Governments for financing 
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out of this Fund. This program contemplates the 
setting up of about 50 rural-urban development 
areas in different parts of the country, each con- 
sisting of about 200,000 people in about 300 vil- 
lages. Many of these areas may be selected around 
the new river-valley ap see Others will be 
around the new tube well-development projects to 
be financed by the Fund and also by the central 
and state Governments in India. 

The proposed rural-urban development program 
is expected to draw upon the combined experience 
of the Uttar Pradesh Government at the Etawah 
development project and the newly built town- 
ships for displaced persons at Faridabad and 
Nilokheri. At Etawah, in 3 years time, 79,000 
people from 102 villages, covering an area of 100 
square miles, have demonstrated how, with cooper- 
ative and planned endeavor, food production can 
be substantially increased. They have also been 
successful in eliminating, to a large extent, ma- 
laria, rinderpest, and other diseases, and in greatly 
improving literacy. In Faridabad and Nilokheri 
again, in less than 3 years, good planning and 
enthusiastic cooperation of the people have en- 
abled modern townships to be built with up-to- 
date housing, good schools, improved health facili- 
ties, and a wide variety of industrial opportuni- 
ties. 

The agreement provides for the formation of 
an independent central committee of the Indian 
Government which will determine their policies 
and provide general supervision of the projects 
undertaken. Members of the committee will be 
appointed by the Government of India. Clifford 
Willson, representing the Technical Cooperation 
Administration of the U. S. Department of State 
in India, will be available as consultant to this 
committee. 


The Indo-American Technical Cooperation * 


Fund, in which the American funds will be de- 
posited, will be administered jointly. An officer 
of the Central Ministry of Finance will be the 
nominee of the Government of India for this pur- 
pose, while Clifford Willson, working under the 
general supervision of the United States Ambassa- 
dor in India, will be the nominee of the United 
States Government. As projects of economic de- 
velopment are approved by the joint administra- 
tors, the United States will deposit the required 
dollars in the Fund. 

The new agreement is a supplement to the gen- 
eral Point Four Agreement which was signed 
between the Governments of the United States and 
India on December 28, 1950. The agreement 
represents a considerable expansion of the Point 
Four Program in India, as provided for in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951. In fiscal year 1951, 
about 711,000 dollars were obligated for expendi- 
ture in India on technical-cooperation projects in 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 8, 1951, p. 67. 
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agriculture, industrial development, education, 
—— health, rural improvement, mineral and 

ydro-electric development, handicrafts, and 
laboratory investigations. 

Thus far in fiscal year 1952, approximately 
1,500,000 dollars has been allocated for similar 
work. Of the existing allocations, 185,000 dollars 
is for training of 48 Indian nationals in the United 
States in these and related fields. As much as 
2,500,000 dollars additional may be expended by 
the United States in fiscal year 1952 for employ- 
ment of American technicians in India, making a 
total of about 4 million dollars available for 
pases in addition to the joint Fund. ‘ 

embers of the American negotiating team 
which helped work out the agreement, bestlies Mr. 
Willson, are: 


John A. Loftus, economic adviser to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian and 
African Affairs, who is serving the negotiating group 
as principal economic adviser 

John P. Ferris, Chief of Regional Planning Development 
Studies Branch of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
serving as valley development expert 

Horace Holmes, widely known chief of Point Four agri- 
cultural activities in India, advising the negotiators 
in his field 

Frank W. Parker, expert in soils and agronomy, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, advising on fertilizer pro- 
duction and usage 

Willis Rich, former Chief of Scientific Inquiry, Bureau of 
Fisheries, U.S. Department of the Interior; and chief 
fisheries expert, Scap, Japan, advising on fisheries 

Dr. Estelle Ford Warner, Medical Director, U.S. Public 
Health Service, with the rank of colonel, advising on 
public health matters 


Mr. Willson, who has the personal rank of minis- 
ter, was appointed November 29, 1951, to direct 
the whole Point Four Program in India in consul- 
tation with Ambassador Bowles. He has been in 
charge of planning the Colorado River Great 
Basin development for the Department of the In- 
terior. He recently returned as Eca settlement 
adviser to the Government of Turkey in settling 
120,000 Turkish refugees from Bulgaria. 


U.S. Ships Wheat to Jordan 


[Released to the press December 18] 


The United States is to supply 9,650 long tons 
of wheat to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
to help that country cope with a serious food 
shortage caused by failure of the wheat crop, the 
Department of State announced on December 18. 

agreement between the Governments of the 
United States and Jordan to cover the terms of 
the wheat grant was signed in Amman on that 
date. A general agreement for technical coop- 
eration between Jordan and the United States has 
been in effect since February 27, 1951. 
Ordinarily, Jordan is self-sufficient in wheat 
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production and is able to export small amounts. 
Wheat is the main crop of this predominantly 
agricultural economy. 

The wheat shipment will cost about $1,400,000 
including transportation. It is being financed 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as a part 
of the program of technical cooperation and eco- 
nomic assistance in the Near East. The Govern- 
ment of Jordan will sell the wheat through com- 
mercial channels. The proceeds will provide 
local currency (Jordan dinars) with which that 
Government will share the expenses of Point Four 
development projects in agriculture, health, edu- 
cation, water resources, and small-scale industries. 

The wheat is being supplied by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from its stocks in inventory. 
It will be loaded at Baltimore on or about De- 
cember 26 aboard the S. S. Sky Star. 


Convention on Declaration of 
Death of Missing Persons 


Following the receipt of an instrument of ac- 
cession by Guatemala, the convention on the Dec- 
laration of Death of Missing Persons will come 
into force on January 24, 1952, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations announced on Decem- 
ber 27. 

Formal receipt of the Guatemalan notification 
is dated Christmas Day, December 25, and, accord- 
ing to the convention’s provisions, it will come into 
force 30 days following deposit of the second in- 
strument of accession. The first, by China, was 
made on December 20, 1950. 

The convention on the Declaration of Death 
of Missing Persons was drafted by an interna- 
tional conference of plenipotentiaries convened by 
the General Assembly in the spring of 1950 and 
opened for accession on April 6, 1950. It stemmed 
directly from international concern over the dis- 
appearance of millions of persons, without any 
evidence of their death, after the Second World 
War—mostly because of deportations, concentra- 
tion camps, and other methods of extermination 
practiced by the Nazis. 

Lack of certainty as to whether they did die and, 
if so, on what date, has led to legal complications, 
particularly in cases of remarriage and inherit- 
ance. The convention, prepared by represent- 
atives of 26 governments, applies to persons whose 
last known residence was in Europe, Asia, or 
Africa, and who disappeared between 1939 and 
1945 under circumstances which give reasonable 
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ground to infer that they have died because of 
the war or because of racial, religious, political, 
or national persecution. It will also be applicable 
to persons missing since 1945 in similar circum- 
stances but only in those contracting states which 
notify the Secretary-General that they agree to 
this provision. 

The convention accords competence to declare a 

erson dead to courts at the missing person’s last 
own residence (whether forced or voluntary), 
at the place of supposed death of the country of 
which the missing person was a national and of 
the country where his property is located. The 
date of death is to be fixed as the date of disap- 
pearance defined as that of the last known indica- 
tion of the person’s existence. 

The convention set up an International Bureau 
for Declarations of Death to serve as an interna- 
tional clearinghouse of information, and to enable 
tribunals of different states to exchange informa- 
tion. Though not yet established, the Bureau cost 
is provided for in the current U.N. budget esti- 
mates. 


Letter of Credence 


India 

The newly appointed Ambassador of India, 
Binay Ranjan Sen, presented his credentials to 
the President on December 19, 1951. For the text 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and for the text of 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 1100 of December 19. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Dec. 29, 1951-Jan. 5, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (fT) 
will appear in a future issue. 





No. Date Subject 

1098 12/18 Wheat to Jordan 

1100 12/19 India: Letter of credence (rewrite) 
1123+ 12/29 New Toca administrator 

1* 1/2 Visitors to U.S. 

2* 1/2 Anniversary of Haiti 

37 1/2 Information Services merged in U.K. 
4 1/3 Military assistance to Brazil 

5 1/3 U.S. Delegation to WHo 

6* 1/5 Anniversary of Burma 

Tt 1/5 Voa programs for U.S. public 

8 1/5 McCloy: Marshall Plan in Germany 
9 1/5 U.S—India Point 4 expanded 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Plans for Liquidation of IRO 


REPORT ON SESSIONS HELD AT GENEVA, OCTOBER 18-27, 1951 


by George L. Warren 


The General Council of the International Refu- 
ee Organization (Iro) held its eighth session at 
eneva from October 22 through October 27, 1951. 

The Executive Committee met concurrently from 
October 18 through October 26, 1951. 

The General Council received from the Execu- 
tive Committee comments on the annual report of 
the Director General for the year ending June 30, 
1951, the financial statements and the report of 
the auditors for the same period, the status of 
contributions, the revised plan of expenditures 
for the supplementary and closure periods begin- 
ning July 1, 1950, a report on plans for the termi- 
nation of operations, and a statement by the Di- 
rector General on residual problems anticipated 
to exist after the termination of Ino. 

The Director General, in his report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, referred to the 
liberalization of the immigration criteria of re- 
ception countries which had provided resettlement 
opportunities for 70 thousand additional refugees 
who would not have been able to move under cri- 
teria previously in force. He indicated that con- 
siderable progress had been made in arranging 
facilities for refugees and their dependents who 
require continual institutional care and treatment. 
Only 7,104 refugees in this group remained the 
concern of the Organization on June 30,1951. By 
September 30, 1951, this number had been reduced 
to 2,564. Only 477 remained for whom no satis- 
factory arrangements had been completed as of 
that date. Of the 111 thousand refugees for whom 
responsibility had been transferred to the govern- 
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ments and authorities of Western Europe, Ger- 
many, and Austria on July 1, 1951, many had been 
resettled overseas in the intervening period. 

A recent important development in the experi- 
ence of the Organization had been the use of the 
Organization for the movement on a full-cost 
reimbursable basis of migrants of different na- 
tionalities ineligible for Iro services, thus per- 
mitting more flexibility in the movement of refu- 
gees and economy in the use of ships than would 
have been possible otherwise. The report also in- 
dicated that 166,985 refugees had been resettled 
during the year under review and 2,169 repatri- 
ated, bringing the total of refugees resettled by 
the Organization up to June 30, 1951, to 955,141, 
and the number repatriated to 72,423. Resettle- 
ment operations during the third quarter of the 
calendar year 1951 enabled the members of the 
Council to participate at Geneva during the ses- 
sion in ceremonies commemorating the movement 
of the one millionth refugee and his family. The 
Netherlands Government announced at the session 
that in response to the personal wishes of Queen 
Juliana, the Netherlands Government would grant 
admission to an additional 100 to 200 refugees re- 
maining under the care of Iro who require con- 
tinual custodial care. 


Financial Position 


The financial statements, considered and ac- 
cepted by the council, showed that the resources 
available to the Organization during the year 
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ending June 30, 1951, totaled $105,015,393, in- 
cluding stocks on hand on July 1, 1951, valued at 
$6,774,447. During that period $71,173,122 in cash 
resources had been utilized and inventory values 
were reduced by $3,550,362, leaving a net of $30,- 
291,909 in miite resources as of July 1, 1951. 
Miscellaneous income anticipated during the re- 
maining period of operations and contributions 
due but not received brought the total resources 
available for use in the period after June 30, 1951 
to $31,072,474, of which $27,848,389 were in the 
form of liquid assets. 

The council also learned that two important 
items of receivable assets still under negotiation 
were not included in the eee in, figures. The 
first was a credit balance due the Organization on 
the food replacement account in Germany, 
amounting to an estimated $5,311,395, and the 
second was a claim against the Government of 
Australia for $1,651,060 arising out of the costs 
of moving refugees to Australia. To the extent 
that any part of the sums involved in these two 
items under negotiation become available to the 
Organization, it was considered possible that re- 
settlement operations might be continued during 
January 1952 and that arrangements might be 
made for additional refugees and their dependents 
who require continual institutional care and who 
might otherwise be left without assistance upon 
the termination of the Organization. 

After close examination of the financial state- 
ments and the auditors’ report, the council con- 
cluded that the financial position of the Organiza- 
tion was satisfactory in that, with the exception of 
the German food credit and the Australian claim, 
all assets would be realized in the intervening 
period before closure and all liabilities would be 
satisfactorily settled in the same period. 


Plans for Liquidation of IRO 


The council, after full consideration, approved 
the revised .plan of expenditure of the supple- 
mentary ont closure periods beginning July 1, 
1950. As against the total amount of $100,356,962 
approved by the council at its previous session, the 
revised plan proposed the expenditure of $99,- 
021,511, of which $5,198,503 was allocated to the 
administrative budget, $92,633,008 to the opera- 
tional budget, and the remaining $1,190,000 to the 
closure budget. The revised plan was based on 
the use of all income which could reasonably be 
anticipated before the end of the calendar year 
1951, and depended especially upon the continua- 
tion of favorable factors affecting the shipping 
program. In the event of failure of any of the 
income to materialize, the program would have to 
be curtailed. The plan provided for the resettle- 
ment of a total of 231,400 refugees in the period 
subsequent to July 1, 1950, 9 thousand more than 
the number estimated in the earlier plan of ex- 
penditure. It was noted, however, that unless the 
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German food credit account and the Australian 
claim are settled satisfactorily, some 12 thousand 
refugees expected to receive visas for the United 
States and other countries will remain in Europe 
after January 1, 1952, without the possibility of 
transport. Dependent on these items also is a 
more satisfactory disposition of the remaining 
refugees in Shanghai, in the Philippines, in Tri- 
este, and in Greece and Italy. 

The council tentatively approved plans for the 
final liquidation of the Organization which will 
be reconsidered at a final meeting of the council 
in late January 1952. These plans call for the 
liquidation of all of the affairs of the Organiza- 
tion during a 6-month period starting immediately 
after the date of cessation of operations. At the 
cessation of operations the estimated staff will 
total 650, of which 175 will constitute the liquida- 
tion staff. Two weeks after the cessation of op- 
erations the staff will be reduced to 175 persons 
and after an additional two weeks to 127 persons. 
The cost of liquidation, excluding an amount of 
$440,000 for final payments to personnel, is esti- 
mated at $750,000. 


Residual Refugee Problems 


The General Assembly of the United Nations, 
at its fifth session, had invited the General Coun- 
cil of the Iro (Resolution No. 430 (V) December 
14, 1950) to submit a comunication on the problem 
of assistance to refugees remaining uncared for 
upon the termination of Iro. The drafting of this 
communication was one of the most important 
actions of the council at its eighth session. The 
council decided to transmit to the General As- 
sembly a factual communication describing the 
residual problems of refugees previously eligible 
for Iro assistance as distinguished from recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly for the solu- 
tion of these problems. None of the governments 
represented on the council were prepared to pre- 
sent their views as to the actions which the United 
Nations might take on the basis of the Iro com- 
munication. The communication transmitted 
(U.N. document A/1948, November 10, 1951) in- 
dicated that the Iro had sufficient funds to con- 
tinue operations until January 1, 1952, and 
possibly to assist and reestablish several thousand 
additional refugees during January and Febru- 
ary 1952; that the Organization had already re- 
patriated and resettled over 1,000,000 refugees; 
and that it had made reasonably satisfactory pro- 
vision for approximately 47 thousand refugees, 
including their dependents who require continuing 
custodial care. There will remain, however, in 
certain areas such as Shanghai, the Philippines, 
Trieste, Greece, and Italy, limited numbers of 
refugees whose problems will not have been satis- 
factorily resolved for economic, political, and 
other reasons. 
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The following 15 member governments of Iro 
were represented at this session of the council: 


Australia Netherlands 
Belgium New Zealand 
Canada Norway 
Denmark Switzerland 
Dominican Republic United Kingdom 
France United States 
Italy Venezuela 
Luxembourg 


The Governments of China, Guatemala, and Ice- 
land, members of the Organization, were not rep- 
resented. The Governments of Austria, Brazil, 
Germany, Israel, Mexico, and Sweden, as well as 
the Holy See, the United Nations, and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization were represented by 
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observers. The U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees was also present as an observer. 

F. Leemans of Belgium presided as chairman of 
the council for the session, N. St. C. Deschamps of 
Australia served as first vice chairman, J. Sturm 
of Luxembourg as second vice chairman, and P. J. 
de Kanter of the Netherlands as rapporteur. The 
council adjourned on October 27, 1951, having de- 
cided to reconvene at Geneva for its final session 
late in January 1952. The Executive Committee 
will reconvene a few days prior to the meeting of 
the General Council in January. 

©Mr. Warren, author of the above article, is 
Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons, De- 
partment of State. Mr. Warren was US. repre- 
sentative to the October sessions of the IRO. 


SECOND REPORT BY THE U.N. REPRESENTATIVE FOR INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


On December 18, Frank P. Graham, U.N. rep- 
resentative for India and Pakistan, transmitted to 
the Secretary-General his second report to the Se- 
curity Council (U.N. doc. S/2448).21 Asa result of 
private negotiations with representatives of India 
and Pakistan, Dr. Graham reported that he had 
been successful in enlarging the area of agreement 
on steps leading toward the holding of a plebiscite 
in the disputed state. Agreement still has not 
been reached on four basic points of the compro- 
mise plan prepared by Dr. Graham. 

Parts I and II of the second report outline 
the terms of reference given by the Security Coun- 
cil to the U.N. representative and the procedure 
which he adopted in continuing his negotiations. 
Following is the text of the remainder of the 
report: 





Epitor’s Nore. On Nov. 10, 1951, the Security Council 
instructed Dr. Graham to continue his efforts to obtain 
agreement on a plan for demilitarizing the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir along the lines indicated in his report of 
Oct. 15. 


*For excerpts from Dr. Graham’s Oct. 15 report and 
from his statement to the Security Council on Oct. 18, 
see BULLETIN of Nov. 5, 1951, p. 738. For a statement on 
Dr. Graham’s mission by Amb. Ernest A. Gross, see 
BULLETIN of Dec. 10, 1951, p. 958, and for the Security 
Council’s resolution of Nov. 10, see ibid., p. 959. 
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U.N. doc. 8/2448 
Dated December 19, 1951 
{Excerpts] 


III 
Points of Difference Between the Two Governments 


The points of difference of the two Governments in 
regard to their interpretation and execution of the resolu- 
tions of the Uncrr of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 
remain on the fundamental issues as they appear in the 
first report of the United Nations Representative. 

Concerning the points of difference between the Gov- 
ernments on the proposals of the United Nations Repre- 
sentative of 7 September 1951, the conversations held by 
the United Nations Representative with the parties, as 
well as the answers he has received to the different ques- 
tions put to them by him, have convinced him that at this 
stage of the negotiations the parties could not achieve 
agreement on the draft agreement as a whole, submitted 
to them by the United Nations Representative on 7 Sep- 
tember 1951. 

As explained above, the United Nations Representative 
concentrated his efforts on what in his opinion constituted 
the two fundamental points of difference between the 
parties with regard to his proposals for agreement, 
namely, 

(a) The minimum number of forces to be left on each 
side of the cease-fire line at the end of the period of 
demilitarization, and 

(b) The day on which the Government of India would 
cause the Plebiscite Administrator to be formally ap- 
pointed to office. 


Minimum of Forces 
In his statement to the parties of 7 December 1951?” the 


United Nations Representative pointed out that, 


? Annex III, not here printed. 
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“The number of armed forces to remain at the end of 
the period of demilitarization should be decisively reduced 
to the smallest number possible for the final disposal by 
the Plebiscite Administrator.” 

In the questionnaires submitted to the parties,’ the 
United Nations Representative had in mind that the 
Government of India had repeatedly stated that the Gov- 
ernment of India was responsible for the security of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, and security could not be 
made dependent solely on assurances offered, but must be 
related to the actual conditions prevailing in the area. 
The United Nations Representative also took into account 
the fact that in August 1951 the Government of India, in 
answering a question submitted by the United Nations 
Representative, had said, 

“The expression ‘security of the State’ referred to in 
question 9 is intended to connote the security of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir against incursion of tribesmen, 
Pakistan nationals and regular Pakistan forces whether 
acting separately or in concert”. 

In its answer to the questionnaire the Government of 
India said* (paragraph 7), 

“It should be noticed that the Indian troops remaining 
in the State of Jammu and Kashmir at the end of the 
period of demilitarization under this plan are over 7,000 
less than the minimum stated in paragraph 8 of the Prime 
Minister’s letter of September 11th.” 

Furthermore, in paragraph 8 of its answer to the ques- 
tionnaire, the Government of India said: 

“The quantum of troops proposed in paragraph 5 above 
should be compared with the force of about a dozen bat- 
talions of infantry plus artillery, cavalry and other pro- 
tective forces which were maintained by the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir before the partition of India, when 
the borders of the State were secured against any ex- 
ternal threat by the presence of large garrisons in British 
India at all the strategic approaches to the State, and 
when conditions of comparative peace and security pre- 
vailed on the sub-continent and in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Not only has the State since suffered two inva- 
sions, but on some of its frontiers extremely unsettled 
conditions still prevail. These factors must inevitably 
influence the strength of the forces now required for its 
security. It should also be pointed out that any apprecia- 
tion affecting the security of the territory and the strength 
of the forces required to ensure it, must remain the 
responsibility of the Government of India.” 

The Government of Pakistan maintains that, 

“. . . a force of no more than 4 infantry battalions 
(with the necessary administrative units) should be left 
on each side of the ceasefire line. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment are, however, prepared to agree that so long as the 
forces on each side of the ceasefire line are of the order 
indicated above, some slight difference in the strength or 
description of the two forces should not stand in the way 
of an agreement being reached.” 

During the discussions at the military level information 
received indicated that at some stage of the tentative plan 
of demilitarization the withdrawals of armed forces would 
amount to a great proportion compared with those that 
were there on 1 January 1949. However, the disparity 
between the number and character of the forces proposed 
by the parties to be left at the end of the period of demili- 
tarization were so wide that any agreement on the whole 
plan concerned as a single continuous process could not 
be reached at this stage. 


Appointment of the Plebiscite Administrator 


The opinions of the Governments of India and Pakistan 
concerning the induction into office of the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator were so irreconcilable that the United Nations 
Representative could not see the possibility of obtaining an 
agreement at this stage. 


* Annex VI, not here printed. 
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The Indian Government insisted that the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator should be appointed as soon as conditions in 
the State, on both sides of the cease-fire line permitted of 
a start being made with the arrangements for carrying 
out the plebiscite, and that to appoint the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator before he could function effectively would be 
premature. On the other hand, the Government of 
Pakistan emphasized the importance of appointing the 
Plebiscite Administrator formally to office as much in 
advance of the final day of demilitarization as possible. 


IV 


Views of the United Nations Representative 
Concerning the Problem Confided to Him 


The United Nations Representative has endeavoured in 
the preceding part of his report to present to the Security 
Council a summary of his efforts to implement the resolu- 
tion of the Council of 10 November 1951. 

In the report to the Security Council dated 15 October 
1951 the United Nations Representative reported that 
the two Governments had indicated agreement on fuvur 
of the twelve proposals for an integrated plan of de- 
militarization submitted to the Prime Ministers of India 
and Pakistan on 7 September 1951. 

The four proposals on which agreement had been reached 
were paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4.* 

The United Nations Representative can now report 
agreement on four more proposals, namely, paragraphs 
8, 9, 11 and 12.5 

The representative of India agreed to accept paragraph 
12 of the draft agreement on the understanding that the 
reference made there was not to differences arising in the 
process of drawing up a programme of demilitarization, 
but only to differences upon technical details concerning 
the actual implementation of the agreed programme. The 
United Nations Representative agreed with this interpre- 
tation of paragraph 12. 

Agreement has not been reached on the four most basic 
proposals of the twelve, namely, paragraph 5, 6, 7 and 10. 
Agreement on these four paragraphs is most essential for 
carrying out the plan of demilitarization envisaged as an 
integrated whole in the twelve proposals. 

The four basic proposals on which agreement between 
the parties has not been reached are as follows: 

“5. Agree that subject to the provisions of paragraph 11 
below the demilitarization of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir contemplated in the Uncrp resolutions of 13 
August 1948 and 5 January 1949 shall be effected in a 
single, continuous process ; 

“6, Agree that this process of demilitarization shall be 
completed during a period of 90 days, unless another 
period is decided upon by the representatives of the Indian 
and Pakistan Governments referred to in paragraph 9 
below ; 

“7, Agree that the demilitarization shall be carried out 
in such a way that at the end of the period referred to 
in paragraph 6 above the situation will be: 

A. On the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line: 

(i) the tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not nor- 
mally resident therein who had entered the State for 
the purpose of fighting will have been withdrawn ; 

(ii) the Pakistan troops will have been withdrawn 
from the State, and 

(iii) large-scale disbandment and disarmament of 
the Azad Kashmir forces will have taken place. 

B. On the Indian side of the cease-fire line: 

(i) the bulk of the Indian forces in the State will 
have been withdrawn; 

(ii) further withdrawals or reductions, as the case 
may be, of the Indian and State Armed forces remain- 
ing in the State after the completion of the operation 
referred to in B (i) above will have been carried out; 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 5, 1951, p. 740. 
® Tbid., p. 741. 
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so that at the end of the period referred to in paragraph 

6 above there will remain on the present Pakistan side 

of the cease-fire line a force of —— Civil Armed Forces, 

and on the Indian side of the cease-fire line a force 
of ——. 

“10. Agree that the Government of India shall cause 
the Plebiscite Administrator to be formally appointed to 
office not later than the final day of the demilitarization 
period referred to in paragraph 6 above;” 

The United Nations Representative has carefully con- 
sidered the situation on the sub-continent with regard 
to the relations between India and Pakistan in general 
and the Kashmir problem in particular. Furthermore, 
he has paid careful attention to the views put forward by 
both parties, and he has sought to narrow the differences 
between the parties on the basis of the twelve proposals 
of the plan as a whole which was noted with approval by 
the Security Council on 10 November 1951. 

Accordingly, and with reference to paragraph 4 of the 
resolution of the Security Council of 10 November 1951, 
the United Nations Representative now wishes to express 
his view on the problem arising from the lack of an agree- 
ment on four of the twelve proposals, as follows: 

(a) With regard to paragraph 5 which reads as follows: 

“Agree that subject to the provisions of paragraph 11 
below the demilitarization of the State of Jammu and 

Kashmir contemplated in the Uncrp resolutions of 

13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 shall be effected in 

a single, continuous process :” 
the United Nations Representative repeats the view ex- 
pressed on page 25, paragraph 56, of his report of 15 Octo- 
ber 1951 which reads as follows: 

“Agreement that the demilitarization of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir should be effected in a single, con- 
tinuous process implied, in the opinion of the United 
Nations Representative, the implementation of part II of 
the 13 August 1948 resolution, together with paragraph 4 
(a) and (b) of the 5 January 1949 resolution as a 
whole ig 

(b) In his opinion, paragraph 6 should read as follows: 

“Agree that this process of demilitarization shall be 


completed on 15 July 1952, unless another date is de- 

cided upon by the representatives of the Indian and 

Pakistan Governments referred to in Paragraph 9;” 

(c) Paragraph 7 should read as follows: 

“Agree that the demilitarization shall be carried out 
in such a way that on the date referred to in paragraph 
6 above the situation will be: 

A. On the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line: 

(i) the tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not nor- 
mally resident therein who had entered the State for 
the purpose of fighting will have been withdrawn; 

(ii) the Pakistan troops will have been withdrawn 
from the State, and 

(iii) large-scale disbandment and disarmament of 
the Azad Kashmir forces will have taken place. 

B. On the Indian side of the cease-fire line: 

(i) the bulk of the Indian forces in the State will 
have withdrawn; 

(ii) further withdrawals or reductions, as the case 
may be, of the Indian and States Armed forces remain- 
ing in the State after the completion of the operation 
referred to in B (i) above will have been carried out; 

so that on the date referred to in paragraph 6 above 
there will remain on each side of the cease-fire line the 
lowest possible number of armed forces based in propor- 
tion on the number of armed forces existing on each side 
of the cease-fire line on 1 January 1949”. 

(d) Paragraph 10 to be maintained as it stands, 
namely: 

“Agree that the Government of India shall cause the 
Plebiscite Administrator to be formally appointed to 
office not later than the final day of the demilitarization 
period referred to in paragraph 6 above;” 

The United Nations Representative, in accordance with 
the request of the Security Council that he give his views 
on the problem confided to him, has presented this analysis 
of the problem and his views thereon, with the hope that 
they will help the Council to assist the parties in reaching 
an agreement on the problem of demilitarization of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir in the more hopeful atmos- 
phere on the subcontinent. 


U.N. Committee Approves German Election Plan 


Statements by John Sherman Cooper 
U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly 


TOWARD A UNITED GERMANY ' 


My purpose in speaking again upon the resolu- 
tion presented by the United Kingdom, France, 
and the United States is to direct the attention of 
the Committee to the central issues which the dele- 
gation of the United States believes have devel- 
oped from our deliberations. 

At the outset I wish to express the appreciation 
of my delegation for the genuine interest expressed 
by all members of the Committee in the problems 
related to the proposal made by the Governments 


1 Made in the Ad Hoc Political Committee of the General 
Assembly on Dec. 17 and released to the press by the U.S. 
Mission to the U.N. on the same date. For a statement 
by Mr. Cooper on Dec. 5, see BULLETIN of Dec. 24, 1951, 
p. 1018; for text of the tripartite draft resolution, see ibid., 
p. 1019. 
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of France, the United Kingdom, and my country. 
We welcome the constructive amendments which 
have been tabled by the delegations of Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, and Uruguay,? and by 
Canada, Denmark, Iceland, Netherlands, and 
Norway.2 We believe that these amendments have 
improved the original resolution and have made 
more explicit certain points which were implied 
in the original draft. My Government fully sup- 
ports the tripartite resolution as modified by these 
amendments. 

The object of this resolution is to secure the aid 
of the United Nations in taking a necessary step 
toward the unification of Germany. The unifica- 





*U.N. doc. A/AC.53/L.18, dated Dec. 15, 1951. 
* U.N. doc. A/AC.53/L.17, dated Dec. 14, 1951. 
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tion of Germany is, as every one of us knows, the 
most profound wish of the German people. In 
this case, their wish accords with the fundamental 
interest of the United Nations—the preservation 
and promotion of peace. 

A divided Germany must always endanger the 
stability of Europe. A united Germany, demo- 
cratic and nonaggressive in practice and spirit, 
would reduce the tensions and fears of the people 
of both Western and Eastern Europe. It could 
remove one of the major differences between the 
three Western Powers and the Soviet Union. The 
unification of Germany will mark a substantial 
advance toward peace. 

The only legal and just way by which Germany 
can ever be united is as a result of free elections 
held throughout all of Germany. An apparent 
agreement on this point by those having responsi- 


bility in Germany has been established during this 
debate. The German people say this is true; the 
representatives of the Federal Republic of West 
Germany and the representatives of the Soviet 
zone say this is true; the three Western Powers 
and the Soviet Union say this is true. 


Real Issue Between East and West Germany 


But when we come to discuss the terms of free 
elections, the real point at issue between the Fed- 
eral Republic of West Germany and the repre- 
sentatives of East Germany and between the three 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union becomes 
clear. The real point of difference is this—What 
= the conditions which make elections really 

ree / 

The representatives of every free nation sitting 
at this table know that there can be no free elec- 





Text of Resolution 


U.N. doc. A/AC. 53/L. 11/Rev. 2 
Adopted December 19, 1951 


Wuereas the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the United States and France, acting on a proposal 
made by the German Federal Chancellor, have brought 
before the General Assembly a request for the appoint- 
ment of an impartial international commission to 
carry out a simultaneous investigation in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany in order to determine whether existing con- 
ditions there make it possible to hold genuinely free 
elections throughout these areas, 

Wuereas the statements made by the representa- 
tives of the Federal Government of Germany, of Berlin 
and of the Soviet Zone of Germany before the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee reveal differences of opinion with 
regard to the conditions existing in these areas, which 
makes it essential that such an investigation shall be 
carried out by an impartial body; 

The General Assembly, 

HAVING REGARD TO the Purposes and Principles of 
the United Nations as set out in the Charter, taking 
due account of the responsibilities of the four Powers 
regarding Germany, and desiring to make its contribu- 
tion to the achievement of the unity of Germany in 
the interests of world peace, 

1. Considers it desirable to give effect to the above 
request ; 

2. Resolves to appoint a Commission composed of 
representatives of Brazil, Iceland, Netherlands, Pakis- 
tan and Poland which shall carry out immediately 
a simultaneous investigation in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many to ascertain and report whether conditions in 
these areas are such as to make possible the holding 
of genuinely free and secret elections throughout these 
areas. The Commission shall investigate the follow- 
ing matters in so far as they affect the holding of free 
elections ; 


(a) The constitutional provisions in force in these 
areas and their application as regards the various as- 
pects of individual freedom, in particular the degree 
to which, in practice, the individual enjoys freedom 
of movement, freedom from arbitrary arrest and de- 
tention, freedom of association and assembly, freedom 
of speech, press and broadcasting ; 





(b) Freedom of political parties to organize and 
carry out their activities. 

(c) The organization and activities of the judiciary, 
police and other administrative organs; 


3. Calls upon all authorities in the Federal Republic, 
in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone to enable the Commis- 
sion to travel freely throughout these areas; and to 
allow the Commission freedom of access to such per- 
sons, places and relevant documents as it considers 
necessary in the course of executing its task and to 
allow it to summon any witnesses whom it wishes to 
examine; 

4. (a) Directs the Commission to report at the 
earliest practicable date to the Secretary-General, for 
the consideration of the four Powers and for the in- 
formation of the other Members of the United Nations, 
the results of its efforts to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with all the parties concerned to enable it to 
undertake its work according to the terms of the pres- 
ent resolution ; 

(b) Directs the Commission, if it is able to make the 
necessary arrangements throughout the areas con- 
cerned, similarly to report the findings resulting from 
its investigation of conditions in these areas, it being 
understood that such findings may include recommen- 
dations regarding further steps which might be taken 
in order to bring about conditions in Germany neces- 
sary for the holding of free elections in these areas; 

(c) Directs the Commission, if it is unable forthwith 
to make these arrangements, to make a further attempt 
to carry out its task at such time as it is satisfied that 
the German authorities in the Federal Republic, in 
Berlin and in the Soviet Zone will admit the Commis- 
sion, as it is desirable to leave the door open for the 
Commission to carry out its task; 

(d) Directs the Commission in any event to report, 
not later than 1 September 1952, the results of its ac- 
tivities to the Secretary-General, for the consideration 
of the four Powers and for the information of the 
other Members of the United Nations; 

5. Declares that the United Nations is prepared, 
after being satisfied that the conditions throughout 
the areas concerned are such as to make possible the 
holding of genuinely free and secret elections, to offer 
its assistance in order to guarantee the freedom of 
the elections ; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to furnish the 
Commission with the necessary staff and facilities. 
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tions any place where there is not general freedom. 
When I speak of freedom, I speak of a freedom 
that is honored, that is practiced, and that is pro- 
tected by law. There may be much talk of 
constitutions and of laws, but if the freedom pro- 
claimed by such documents is violated in practice, 
their existence serves only to make more repre- 
hensible the wrong done to man. 

We have heard the statements of representatives 
from the Federal Republic of West Germany and 
from the Soviet zone, and have noted the sharp 
conflict in their views. 

One fact stands out clearly. The spokesmen of 
the Soviet zone indicated that they do not want 
to reveal to an impartial international commission 
the conditions which exist in their area. The 
Federal Republic, on the other hand, stated its 
desire to expose itself to such a test. 

The representatives of the Federal Republic 
spoke of the development of democratic govern- 
ment in Western Germany. It is a an 
government. In Western Germany, as in all of 
Germany, there are some remnants of Nazi sym- 
pathy which will demand the continuing opposi- 
tion of the German people. 

The distinguished delegate from Israel has 
spoken of the dangers of a revival of nazism in 
Germany. The delegation of the United States 
understands the concern of his country, one which 
derives from its experience with Nazi Germany. 
It is an experience whose recurrence all free na- 
tions, and certainly those who were the subjects 
of its aggression, are striving to prevent. The 
United States, with the United Kingdom and 
France, has adhered faithfully to the policy and 
conviction that these influences should never again 
become effective. 

My Government has not overlooked the factors. 
The criteria established in the resolution are broad 
enough to include any real and effective resurgence 
of nazism. Those who oppose the revival of na- 
zism or totalitarianism of any form should be first 
to support this inquiry. 

But most important, we can say that the insti- 
tutions which free peoples believe are the true 
means of preventing force and repression exist in 
Western Germany. I speak of free elections, free 
information media, and the civil and _ political 
rights of the individual. 

he guarantee of freedom in Germany lies in 
the growth of these institutions and in the fulfill- 
ment of the natural desire of the German people 
for self-government. 

Can we believe that similar institutions of 
freedom exist in East Germany? The represent- 
atives of the Federal Republic, drawing upon 
their own knowledge and from information fur- 
nished by thousands of refugees from the Eastern 
zone, told the story of conditions in East Germany. 
Some members have suggested that too much at- 
tention was devoted to these conditions. It was 
an unpleasant story, but at times it is necessary 
that unpleasant stories be heard to serve truth. 
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Just a few years ago, many people did not want 
to believe that arbitrary arrest, the secret police, 
and concentration camps existed in Nazi Germany. 
It was an unpleasant story. Today, it is un- 

leasant and fearful to know that these same of- 
enses against liberty and the human spirit exist 
in somewhat different but equally dangerous 
forms. But this knowledge is necessary if these 
conditions are to be changed. 

The delegation of the United States believes 
that the conditions described by the representa- 
tives of the Federal Republic exist. If they do 
not, it is difficult to explain why hundreds of 
thousands of people will leave their homes and 
even their families to flee from East Germany to 
West Germany. This strange one-way traflic— 
strange because it is against every normal instinct 
of mankind—flows not from West to East, but 
only from East to West. 


Decisions Facing the General Assembly 


Mr. President, the first decision that we must 
make is to determine whether the General As- 
sembly will undertake any responsibility toward 
helping solve this very serious world problem. It 
must decide if the Three Power resolution is 
reasonable and appropriate as an affirmative step 
in this direction. In making these decisions, I 
believe that we ought to take into account the influ- 
ence that the positive interest and action of the 
United Nations can bring to bear upon the solution 
of this problem, and we should not allow that 
influence to be conditioned on the acceptance or 
rejection of the resolution by any of the occupying 
powers. 

Now, how does this draft resolution help us in 
this problem ? 

If it is permitted to function, the commission 
established by this resolution would ascertain 
whether the conditions for free elections exist. 
If this commission were to report that such condi- 
tions do exist, the way would be clear for the Four 
Powers to agree upon the actual holding of the 
elections as a first step towards a unified Germany. 
If the report reveals that conditions in any part 
of Germany do not permit the holding of free elec- 
tions, it would at the same time provide impartial 
findings and recommendations which the four oc- 
cupying powers could use as a basis for further 
negotiations. 

The reason why a disinterested determination 
of fact by an impartial body is needed became per- 
fectly apparent when the German spokesmen ad- 
dressed the Committee. Each group made serious 
charges against the other. A United Nations com- 
mission could report the facts impartially; then 
action could follow. 

It is essential that the German people shall be 
able to express their will freely and without fear 
of reprisal. It is important also that they know 
and have confidence that they can do so. 
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Whatever the report of the commission may be, 
it is of the utmost importance that it be fees | by 
an independent and impartial authority, in whom 
all the Seinen people may have confidence. It is 
a necessity which argues strongly for the establish- 
ment of a commission by the United Nations. 

I would like now to address myself to the al- 
ternative proposals which are the subject of reso- 
lutions before the Committee, or which have been 
suggested in speeches. 


U.S.S.R.’s Proposal 


The delegate of the Soviet Union has stated that 
the determination of fact proposed by this resolu- 
tion is one that can be made only by the German 
people through the representatives of the Federal 
Republic and of the Soviet zone. 

It is a fact, of course, that there are no freely 
elected representatives of the Soviet zone. But 
let us suppose such a conference should be called. 
It is certain that the first question which must be 
advanced by the representatives of the Federal 
Republic is whether conditions exist in East Ger- 
many which would permit the holding of free 
elections. It would be an academic exercise to go 
forward with the formulation of an election law 
and arrangements for holding an election until 
this prerequisite is established. 

The argument of the delegate of the Soviet 
Union has a superficial appeal. On closer exami- 
nation, it is another reflection of their policy— 
that of emphasizing the machinery of elections 
and minimizing the basis of free elections—the 
conditions of freedom in both zones. 

It has been urged by others that this Committee 
should take no action and defer the question of 
United Nations assistance until the Four Powers 
have agreed that conditions suitable to the hold- 
ing of free elections exist throughout Germany. 
This proposal finds expression in the resolution 
introduced by the distinguished delegate of Swe- 
den on behalf of his delegation. My delegation 
is mindful of the interest which has led to this 
proposal and to its support by several delegations. 
Nevertheless, we cannot agree that a recommenda- 
tion that the four occupying powers should at- 
tempt at this time to reach agreement on this 
matter, is the most affirmative and productive 
action that can be taken by the General Assembly. 

The three Western Powers have submitted this 
new approach to the General Assembly precisely 
because our efforts to reach agreement with the 
Soviet Union have failed. 

I have already spoken of the efforts made by 
the three Western Powers over the past few years 
to reach agreement with the Soviet Union on the 
holding of free elections throughout Germany. 
Their fruitlessness is best recalled by the record 
of the 73 futile sessions which the four Deputy 
Foreign Ministers held in Paris earlier this year. 

Whatever agreement in principle might be 
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found, assuming this much could be achieved in 
a Four Power meeting, the problem of achieving 
an impartial determination of conditions affecting 
elections would still remain. It is our view that 
the practical effect of the Swedish resolution is to 
deny the possibility of success for this new pro- 
posal and to make delay a certainty. 

From larger considerations, my delegation can- 
not join in the view that a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be a nullity because the Soviet 
Union and the representatives of the Soviet zone 
have expressed their opposition. 

I do not believe that the General Assembly 
should assume that the Soviet Union and the rep- 
resentatives of East Germany can always dis- 
regard the recommendations of the United Nations 
and its offer of aid toward the solution of a prob- 
lem which they say they seek so passionately. 

But, if the Soviet Union and Eastern Germany 
shall continue to refuse the aid and to ignore the 
recommendations of the General Assembly, the 
United States still believes that this action by the 
Assembly is necessary and valuable. 


General Assembly’s Moral Responsibility 


The great authority of the General Assembly 
does not come from any power to coerce. It comes 
from the power to recommend—the power to set an 
international standard of conduct against which 
actions can be judged by the people of the world. 
For the General Assembly to refuse to exercise 
this power because of the fear that its recommen- 
dations will not be followed is for it to abdicate 
its moral responsibility, to cast aside the oppor- 
tunity which it uniquely possesses of raising the 
standards of the conduct of nations. This As- 
sembly, we believe, should establish this commis- 
sion because it is the right thing to do. 

To refrain from taking this action because of 
the threat of a veto by the Soviet zone authorities 
would lower the prestige and diminish the effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations. As a practical 
matter, this case has already demonstrated the 
moral force of world opinion, including the opin- 
ion of the people of Germany, on the actions of the 
Soviet Union and its representatives in Eastern 
Germany. Originally, the East zone authorities 
opposed free and secret elections. Originally, 
General Chuikov would not answer letters of the 
High Commissioners of the three Western Powers 
on this subject. But the Federal Republic and the 
Three Powers continued to press the point. Now, 
the East German authorities and the Soviet repre- 
sentatives alike proclaim their devotion to the idea 
of free and secret elections. Originally, the 
Soviet representatives opposed the Pakistani res- 
olution inviting German representatives to express 
their views before this Committee. But the Com- 
mittee adopted this resolution. The Federal Re- 
public and the Government of Western Berlin 
promptly accepted the invitation. The Soviet 
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Union found itself depicted to the world as a 
power denying Germans the right to be heard in 
the United Nations. It reversed its policy, and 
spokesmen from the Soviet zone suddenly ap- 
peared before the Committee. 

The distinguished delegate of the Netherlands 
said in his able speech that the policy of the occu- 
pying powers is affected and influenced continu- 
ously by the opinion of the German people in all 
zones of Germany. 

We recall that Mayor Reuter told us that con- 
ditions in the Eastern zone of Berlin are better 
than in the major part of the Soviet zone, because 
of the example of life in the Western zone and 
the force of its opinion. 

The fact that the United Nations has concerned 
itself with this problem and that it has offered its 
aid, to be effective immediately, will have its in- 
fluence on opinion and may hasten the betterment 
of conditions. I believe that the General As- 
sembly should be confident about the influence of 
its recommendations. 

The opposition expressed here to the sending 
of the commission should not deter us from adopt- 
ing this resolution, if we think it is the right thing 
to do. Not to do so, in my judgment, would be 
very unwise. It would be a set-back to the hopes 
of all Germans for progress toward the unity of 
their country. Specifically, for the people of the 
Eastern zone, it would dash the hopes which have 
been aroused by this proposal. The mere exist- 
ence of this commission will be a standing re- 
minder to the people in the Eastern zone of Ger- 
many that the rest of the world has not forgotten 
them. Its existence will be a standing reminder 
of the responsibility to those who by their policies 
delay the growth of democracy throughout Ger- 
many. We have offered this resolution because we 
want to see Germany unified, but with freedom. 
We have offered it with the purpose of hastening 
the day when a unified Germany can play a con- 
structive role in the community of nations. 


U.S. VIEWS ON RESOLUTION ? 


The U.S. delegation voted for this resolution 
because it believes that the resolution can open the 
way to the establishment of a unified and inde- 
pendent Germany, free to take a responsible place 
in the community of nations. This was the same 
reason which prompted my delegation to join with 
the delegations of France and the United King- 
dom in presenting this proposal to the General 
Assembly. 

The present resolution is the product of care- 
ful consideration in the Ad Hoe Political Com- 


*Press statement made by Mr. Cooper following the 
adoption of the resolution on the German item by the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee on Dec. 19. 
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mittee. Other delegations have, in the opinion 
of the sponsors, improved the original draft a 
great deal with their amendments and suggestions. 
We believe the resolution as it now stands is a 
true United Nations document, reflecting the views 
of many members and reflecting also a basic pur- 
pose of our Charter—to eliminate sources of in- 
ternational tension and thus to improve the pros- 
pect of peace. 

It has been argued against this proposal that 
the four occupying powers should settle all these 
matters among themselves. But it has been pre- 
cisely the refusal of the Soviet Union to come to 
reasonable agreement on any problem concerning 
Germany which led the other three occupying 
powers to request help from the United Nations. 
It has been further argued that representatives of 
East and West Germany should settle this par- 
ticular question of elections. But it was apparent 
to all who heard these representatives in the Com- 
mittee that there was no basis of mutual confidence 
between them. When there is such basic disagree- 
ment on facts and conditions and indeed objectives, 
then is a good time for the United Nations to exer- 
cise its unique functions of impartial investigation. 

This investigation in Germany, we believe, can 
do nothing but good. If the commission reports 
that conditions are such as to make the holding of 
genuinely free elections possible, the way will be 
open for the Four Powers to reach agreement on 
the actual holding of the elections. If the com- 
mission finds conditions unfavorable, corrective 
action can be taken. In either case, progress can 
be made toward the objective of free and secret 
elections resulting in the unification of Germany. 

My Government is not much troubled by the 
statement of the Eastern zone authorities that they 
will not give entry to the commission. We think 
they may change their minds when it becomes evi- 
dent to the Soviet Government that its refusal to let 
the commission in provides too startling a contrast 
with its professed devotion to the idea of German 
unity. We are similarly not too concerned b 
Poland’s refusal to serve on the commission. We 
think they may change their minds, and we hope 
they will. In any case, we believe the place for 
Poland should be kept open on the commission in 
order to demonstrate what I am sure is the desire 
of the General Assembly: that the commission 
should be a balanced one giving expression to the 
chief differing points of view. 





CORRECTION 


In the Buttetin of December 3, 1951, p. 
879, footnote no. 1 should read: “Made be- 
fore Committee I (Political and Security) 
on Nov. 19 and released to the press on the 
same date.” 
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Reply to Attacks on U.S. Attitude Toward Human Rights Covenant 


Statement by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
US. Delegate to the General Assembly? 


This statement is a reply to the views expressed 
by Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Cans, and the U.S.S.R. concerning the United 
States in this Committee. My observations in this 
statement accordingly relate to these five coun- 
tries. 

I am interested that these five countries place 
so much stress on the unity of the provisions of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 
our debates here. In 1948 those five countries did 
not vote for the Declaration. At that time they 
were critical of it. Now they cite it for their own 
purposes. They seem to praise the Declaration 
one time and minimize its importance another 
time, so that I must question the sincerity of their 
reliance on the Declaration at this point. 

The delegates of a number of these countries 
expressed concern that an “illusory” Covenant on 
Human Rights might be drafted in the United 
Nations. The term “illusory” is descriptive of 
the type of covenant which the delegates of these 
countries are seeking to have drafted in the United 
Nations. For example, the Soviet Union has re- 
peatedly taken the initiative in the General As- 
sembly and in the Commission on Human Rights 
for the elimination of any provision in the oe 
enant on implementation. In the General Assem- 
bly last year, the Soviet Union proposed that these 
articles be deleted on the ground that “their in- 
clusion would constitute an attempt at interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of states and would 
encroach on their States sovereignty.” This pro- 
posal was rejected in the Third Committee last 
year in a roll-call vote. Only the five members of 
this Committee now attacking the United States 
voted for this proposal. A similar proposal was 


*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) on Dec. 20 and released to the press by the U.S. 
Mission to the U.N. on the same date. For an earlier 
statement by Mrs. Roosevelt on the Human Rights Cove- 
nant, see BULLETIN of Dec. 31, 1951, p. 1059. 
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rejected by the Commission on Human Rights at 
its 1951 session. 

These countries protest that the implementation 
of the provisions of the Covenant would be “shame- 
ful.” What nonsense is this? A Covenant on 
Human Rights would indeed be illusory if the 
proposal of the U.S.S.R. were accepted to delete 
all implementation provisions from it. It seems 
to me that freedom must be preserved primarily 
as we were reminded yesterday. The right to 
think and freedom to speak freely are among the 
most important rights, and some of you may 
realize that these are rights that have become 
rather illusory in some countries. 

Even Mr. Vyshinsky himself acknowledges the 
lack of freedom in his country when he observes 
in the book he edited on The Law of the Soviet 
State that in his state “there is and can be no 
place for freedom of speech, press, and so on, for 
the foes of socialism.” Thus he proclaims a so- 
called freedom for only those supporting the dic- 
tates of the state. Freedom is not really freedom 
unless you can differ in thought and in expression 
of your thought. 

The speakers from these five countries insist 
over and over again a condition of perfection exists 
in their countries. It always seems to me that 
when things are so absolutely perfect that it would 
almost shine out and you would not have to express 
it so frequently. I can only say that I wish it 
were possible for all of us to be allowed to go to 
the Soviet Union, for example, to see for ourselves 
the actual conditions which exist there. It would 
be very helpful if even some impartial observers 
were allowed to report to us on the actual condi- 
tions existing there. 

Now let me turn to the charge made by some 
of the delegates of these five countries that the 
United States is disregarding the interests of the 
Negroes in our country. Unfortunately there are 
instances of American Negroes being victims of 
unreasoning racial prejudice in my country. 
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However, we do not condone these acts in the 
United States. We do everything possible to 
overcome and eliminate such discrimination and 
racial prejudice as may still exist. Racial dis- 
crimination in my country is irreconcilable with 
the fundamental principles of humanity and 
justice which are embodied in our Bill of Rights. 


The Negro in the U.S. 


Affirmative steps are continually being taken 
to combat racial discrimination. Recently the 
President of the United States issued an Execu- 
tive order to insure protection against racial dis- 
crimination in employment under Government 
contracts. 

The President has on several occasions estab- 
lished advisory commissions to provide evalua- 
tions of the progress being made in the United 
States. The recommendations of these commis- 
sions have served to spur further action to obtain 
the equality we are seeking in my country. Chan- 
ning Tobias, now on the United States delegation 
to the United Nations, was one of the Negroes who 
served on some of these commissions. Some of 
the recommendations and reports of those com- 
missions were quoted here which show that we 
do not hide anything that is wrong. 

Acts of prejudice and discrimination by private 
individuals or groups in my country are more than 
merely deplored by the Government and by the 
vast majority of the people of the United States. 
Not only through laws but also by the process of 
education and in many other ways, efforts are con- 
stantly being made to eliminate racial discrimina- 
tion. It is the official policy of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, as expressed on many occasions by Presi- 
dent Truman, that the remaining imperfections in 
our practice of democracy, which result from the 
conduct of small groups of our people, must be 
corrected as soon as possible. 

Increased activity in the political life of our 
country has been characteristic of Negro Ameri- 
cans. They have become a vital factor in the life 
of our local, State, and National Government. A 
reflection of this is seen in the number of Negroes 
holding Government Civil Service appointments. 
In 1938 there were 80,000 Negroes holding such 
appointments; this number has increased to 270,- 
000. Not only has there been an increase in the 
number of such appointments, but also they are 
constantly assuming more and more responsible 
positions in the Government. 

Negroes in the United States are voting in in- 
creasing numbers in all sections of our country. 

It was suggested here that in certain places they 
were still having difficulty under the poll-tax laws. 
Those laws are rapidly being changed and in many 
parts of the country where it was not possible it 
is now possible for Negro citizens to vote. 
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In addition, the years from 1940 to the present 
have seen the election of Negro citizens to a num- 
ber of important local, state, and national offices. 

At the same time I wish to point out we do not 
claim to have reached perfection. We feel that 
our recognition of how much more yet remains to 
be done is a source of strength to us because it 
serves as a stimulant to press ahead with our task 
in this respect. 

It so happens that the very countries which are 
criticizing the United States in this Committee are 
not themselves progressing in the fields of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in their own 
countries. That may be only because of the diffi- 
culty of communication, but it seems to us that 
there is a great silence among the people of those 
countries. It is the silence of a people shut up 
behind an Iron Curtain where human rights and 
life are being stifled. 

I will not take the time of the Committee to list 
all the many economic and social advances taking 
place in my country. They are well-known to all 
of you even though the five countries to whom I 
am addressing my remarks repeatedly disclaim 
knowledge of these facts. Many of you have 
traveled in the United States. I will simply 
mention, however, one point—the number of hours 
per week that the working man is now working in 
my country. The Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act has established a standard workweek of 40 
hours and serves as a deterrent against longer 
hours by requiring penalty payments for overtime 
labor. The average of hours worked in all manu- 
facturing industries has now declined to 4014 
hours a week. In the railroad transportation in- 
dustry, the average is 4014 hours a week. In 
power laundries 42 hours a week is the average. 
In textile mills, production workers average 41 
hours a week. In printing and publishing, work- 
ers average slightly less ~ de 40 hours a week. 

The charge has also been made that the United 
States favors two covenants on human rights in- 
stead of a single covenant because the United 
States does not favor economic and social progress 
in other countries. ‘This is obviously a ridiculous 
and false argument. It perhaps is unnecessary to 
answer this argument, since its falsity is so ob- 
vious; yet, I should stop for a few minutes to 
answer it frankly, since from time to time by the 
repetition of a particular argument, its falsity may 
soon be forgotten and the fact that it has been 
repeated so many times without answer tends to 
lull some into thinking that there perhaps is some 
merit to the assertion. 

What does the record show ? 


U.S. Aid to Other Countries 


The United States Government, in the course of 
the past 6 years, has made available over 30 billion 
dollars in the form of loans and grants to various 
countries. Of this amount, a total ef over 514 
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billion dollars has been made available to countries 
in underdeveloped areas. This financial assist- 
ance by the U.S. Government does not include our 
subscription of 635 million dollars to the Interna- 
tional Bank. Nor does it include contributions 
which we have made to U.N. programs such as the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
International Refugee Organization, Relief and 
Rehabilitation for Refugees of Palestine, and the 
U.N. expanded Technical Assistance Program, 
contributions which have in large part been used 
to assist in the improvement of economic and social 
conditions in underdeveloped areas. 

During the fiscal year 1951 alone, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment made available on a grant basis over a 
quarter of a billion dollars for programs of tech- 
nical and economic assistance to underdeveloped 
areas. 

As is well-known in this Committee, of the total 
financial contributions to Untcer—some 155 mil- 
lion dollars—the United States has contributed 
about 100 million dollars. 

Of the 51% billion dollars made available to 
underdeveloped areas during the past 6 years by 
the United States, almost 11% billion dollars was 
made available by the U. S. Export-Import Bank. 
This assistance has been in the form of loans for 
economic-development purposes to Latin America, 
the Near East, Africa, and Asia. During a recent 
period of 1 year, the Bank loaned over 395 million 
dollars. Of this amount over 96 percent went to 
underdeveloped areas. 

Meeting the needs of underdeveloped areas for 
basic facilities in such fields as transportation, 
power, communications, and public health serves 
as a springboard for attaining higher standards of 
living for the people in these areas. 

I have cited these figures of capital made avail- 
able for economic development from the United 
States not for the figures themselves, nor for self- 
praise. I have cited them only as concrete evi- 
dence that the Government and people of the 
United States are very much interested in the eco- 
nomic development of other countries—and in 
more than an academic way. 

The Congress of the United States this year de- 
cided to increase the lending authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank an additional 1 billion dollars. 
This brings the basic lending capacity of the Bank 
up to 41% billion dollars at the present time. 

In addition, Congress recently appropriated 
over 400 million dollars to —— a widespread 
program of economic and technical assistance to 
agriculture and industry in the Near East, Africa, 
Latin America, and Asia. These funds are to be 
made available almost entirely on a grant basis. 

The U. S. Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, established about a year ago, has been con- 
stantly gaining momentum. During the first year 
of its expanded program, almost 500 requests for 
technical assistance were approved. By August 
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of this year, programs were under way in 36 
countries in every part of the world. 

In addition, Congress has provided that up to 13 
million dollars may be available as the United 
States contribution to the United Nations ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program for the next 
fiscal period. 

I might also mention that the United States 
share of the 1950 gross assessment budget of the 
many specialized agencies, including the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, and the Palestine 
Refugee Organization, is always a good and fair 
share. I would like to point out that no contri- 
butions to these organizations have been made by 
the nations attacking the United States. 

We understand the difficulties faced by the 
Soviet Union in rebuilding her economy after the 
war. We also understand that she is expending 
funds to assist the countries along her borders 
whose economy she is now dominating. But if 
the Soviet Union would cut down the large ex- 
penditures she has continued to make since the 
end of the war for her large armed forces, she 
would have more funds and resources with which 
to build a peaceful economy and to assist other 
countries. 

I am not suggesting that the Soviet Union 
undertake to assist the economic development of 
other countries as much as the United States is 
doing—that would not be possible since our 
economy is so much stronger than that of the 
Soviet Union—but I am suggesting that the Soviet 
Union should make some contribution to the many 
economic and social programs of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, to show in 
practice as well as in their speeches that it has a 
real interest in the economic and social progress 
of other nations, particularly the underdeveloped 
countries. 

I hope, Madame Chairman, that I have made it 
amply clear that the support of my delegation for 
two covenants on human rights does not stem from 
any lack of interest in the economic and social 
progress of people in our own country or any dis- 
interest in the economic and social progress of 
other countries. 

The United States supports two covenants be- 
cause we believe that two covenants would con- 
stitute a practical approach to the question before 
us. We do not believe it advisable as proposed 
by some delegations that everything go into one 
covenant. For all the reasons I have previously 
stated in this Committee, we would make much 
greater progress in the achievement of human 
rights and freedoms in the world by the simul- 
taneous completion of two documents—one on 
civil and political rights and the other on eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights, and the attacks 
of the countries which I ivecbean answering have 
not changed my point of view on this subject. 
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U.S. Explains Vote on Yugoslav Item 


Statement by John Sherman Cooper 
U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly * 


On behalf of the delegation of the United States, 
I would like to speak briefly of the considerations 
which led my delegation to support the Yugoslav 
resolution which has been adopted by the General 
Assembly. 

We have given this resolution our support be- 
cause it provides a series of reasonable recom- 
mendations which, if followed, can lessen the ten- 
sion between Yugoslavia and the seven states listed 
in the Yugoslav complaint. It cannot be reason- 
ably doubted that such tension exists. In the Ad 
Hoc Committee, we heard Mr. Djilas describe in 
detail and with thorough documentation the ag- 

ressive campaign which is being pressed by the 
Soviet Union and the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland against the Yugoslav Government. The 
countercharges made against Yugoslavia during 
the Committee debate by these seven states con- 
firmed at the very least the existence of a serious 
state of tension. 

The resolution is very mild in its terms and in 
substance recommends that all of the governments 
concerned should conduct their relations in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter. It notes the statement of Yugoslavia that 
it is ready to contribute on its part all that is nec- 
essary to carry out these recommendations. It is 
difficult to understand why the Soviet Union and 
the other members of the Soviet group oppose so 
strongly this mild resolution. It is difficult to 
understand how these states can thus deny their 
clear obligation to conduct their relations with 
Yugoslavia or with any other state in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Again, Mr. President, in voting for the Yugo- 
slav resolution, my delegation supported the Char- 
ter principles of national independence, territorial 





? Made in a plenary session of the General Assembly on 
Dec. 14 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to 
the U.N. on the same date. 
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Text of Yugoslav Resolution 


U.N. doc. A/L.9 
Adopted December 14, 1951 


The General Assembly, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the complaint submitted to 
it by the delegation of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia concerning the activities of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, Ro- 
mania and Albania, as well as the Governments of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, against Yugoslavia, 

VIEWING with serious concern the tension be- 
tween Yugoslavia on the one side, and the other 
above-mentioned countries on the other side, 

MINDFUL of the purpose of the United Nations 
“to develop friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples, and to take other 
appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace”, 

MINDFUL of the authority of the General Assembly 
to “recommend measures for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general welfare or 
friendly relations among nations”, 

1. Takes note of the declaration of the Yugoslav 
delegation that the Government of Yugoslavia for 
its part is ready to do all that is necessary for the 
carrying out of the recommendations of the present 
resolution ; 

2. Recommends that the Governments concerned: 


(a) Conduct their relations and settle their dis- 
putes in accordance with the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter ; 

(b) Conform in their diplomatic intercourse 
with the rules and practices which are customary 
in international relations; 

(c) Settle frontier disputes by means of mixed 
frontier commissions or other peaceful means of 
their choice. 











integrity, and self-determination of people. In 
the case of Yugoslavia, these principles are threat- 
ened by aggressive pressures designed to subvert 
and overthrow the Yugoslav Government. If this 
campaign continues, there is the danger that it 
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could lead to serious trouble in the Balkans, with 
repercussions throughout the world. It is clear to 
all of us that any new recourse to aggression in 
the world today might strain to the breaking point 
the fabric of world peace. It is our duty to strive 
to reduce these strains on peace and to lessen ten- 
sion wherever it exists. 

The Soviet Union and others in its group have 
called attention to the economic and military as- 
sistance now being provided by my country to 
Yugoslavia. As we have said so often, we are 
providing this assistance at the request of Yugo- 
slavia in order to help that country increase its 
ability to defend itself and to maintain its inde- 
pendence. In this connection, our delegation re- 
called in the Committee the substantial assistance 

rovided by the American people to the Soviet 
Galen during the war against Nazi Germany. 
This aid was provided, as it is now provided to 


Importance of Land Reform 


Statement by Channing Tobias 
U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly * 


The U.S. delegation is of the opinion that it is 
highly appropriate that the question of land re- 
form be considered under the topic of economic 
development of the underdeveloped countries. 
This problem, as the Economic and Social Council 
has stated, is a necessary part of any effective and 
comprehensive program of economic development. 

Indeed, the U.S. delegation feels that the prob- 
lem of land reform has an importance that extends 
beyond the economic sphere. As the distin- 
guished delegate of India stated at the recent Con- 
ference of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion—“Individual ownership of land by the farm- 
ers themselves is one of the best means of promot- 
ing the dignity of the individual and of stabilizing 
the democratic structure of society.” He then 
went on to say that land reform “is fundamental 
to the democratic future of the world.” 

We are glad to note that the 66 countries who 
are members of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation agreed with this view and adopted a strong 
resolution on the subject of land reform. They 
declared that the elimination of anachronisms and 


*Made in Committee II (Economic and Financial) on 


Dec. 20 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the 
U.N. on the same date. 
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Yugoslavia, despite the fact that the people of the 
United States reject the Communist philosophy 
and system. We have provided aid in each case 
because fundamental principles of national in- 
dependence and territorial integrity were involved 
in opposition to aggression. e have provided 
aid to strengthen the security of the free nations, 
including the United States, against aggression. 
These principles, set forth so clearly in the Char- 
ter, the United States has always supported. 

Yugoslavia has declared in the resolution that 
has been adopted that it is prepared to contribute 
on its part all that is necessary to carry out its rec- 
ommendations. We must hope chat the countries 
listed in the Yugoslav complaint will heed the 
recommendations that now go to them from the 
General Assembly, and that they will not ignore 
its spirit. For in truth, that is all the General 
Assembly really asks. 


defects from the existing agrarian structures is es- 
sential to economic progress. They stated further 
that such measures will materially contribute to 
human freedom and dignity. They emphasized 
the fact that such measures are needed in order 
to achieve social stability and democratic develop- 
ment. 

Land reform is of transcendent importance. 
It affects the daily lives of that three-quarters of 
the world’s entire population that depends upon 
the land for its livelihood. In vast areas of 
Southeast Asia, the Middle East, Latin America, 
and Africa, where the great majority of the popu- 
lation are farmers, land is at the present time the 
main source of wealth. Unless that land is held 
through a system of ownership which best reflects 
the needs of the people, and unless that land is cul- 
tivated by methods best calculated to get maxi- 
mum results, the economy of the entire world will 
suffer. 

The excellent report which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has prepared in response to the resolution 
adopted by the fifth session of the General Assem- 
bly shows that over a large part of the world such 
systems of ownership and efficient methods of 
cultivation do not prevail. 
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What Is Land Reform? 


The Food and Agriculture Organization has just 
enumerated a number of the aspects of this many- 
sided problem. Its Conference declared “that in 
many countries the agrarian structure has most 
serious defects.” The Fao Conference pointed 
particularly to the uneconomic size of farms, the 
fragmentation of holdings, the maldistribution of 
landownership, excessive rents, inequitable sys- 
tems of taxation, insecurity of tenure, perpetual 
indebtedness, and the lack of clear title to land 
and water. 

If I may be more specific: Let us take a look 
at the question of interest rates which a farmer 
must pay in order to buy the seed or the equipment 
which he needs. In some cases, these rates range 
from 50 percent to 100 percent a year. 

Or, take the question of rents. In some coun- 
tries tenant farmers have to pay landlords—fre- 
quently absentee landlords—rentals as high as 50 
to 70 percent of the value of the crops which they 
produce. Sometimes, they must also pay, in addi- 
tion, what is in effect, the salary of a middleman— 
the rent collector. 

Sometimes, indeed, the tenant has no assurance 
that he will be allowed to remain on his land from 
year to year. Howthen can he be expected to have 
either the resources or the desire to improve that 
land? It has been said that “a man will fight for 
his farm or his home, but not for a stack of rent 
receipts.” But he will strive to improve his farm 
or his home if he owns them, or if he has a feeling 
of security of tenure. 

Now, what is it that we have in mind when we 
talk of land reform? The popular conception of 
land reform is the breaking up of large estates. 
Our concept of agrarian reform goes far beyond 
this. Our concern is with the people who work on 
the land. Our concern is with a whole series of 
measures looking toward improving the way of 
life of the man who actually tills the soil. 

To be sure, opportunity to own the land one 
works is a key part of this concept. But there are 
other equally important aspects. They include 
the means for obtaining credit on reasonable terms 
to purchase land and to acquire the necessary facil- 
ities for agricultural production and improved 
rural living. They include facilities for market- 
ing agricultural commodities at a fair return. 
They include a system of farm taxation that is not 
inequitable. They include opportunity for learn- 
ing improved techniques of agricultural produc- 
tion. ‘They include improved conditions of rural 
living. 


Illustrations of Land Reform 


We have already heard the statement of the dis- 
tinguished representative of China with regard to 
what has been accomplished through land reform 
in Taiwan. We look forward to hearing from 
other of our colleagues as to the accomplishments 
in their respective countries. 
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At the recent Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion Conference the Japanese delegate described 
what has recently been accomplished in his 
country. He stated that before the implementa- 
tion of the land-reform law, two-thirds of all 
Japanese farmers rented all or part of the land 
they cultivated. Rents were usually paid in kind 
on the basis of about 50 percent of the “normal” 
crop of the land rented. This, in fact, meant 70 
percent or more of the actual harvest. The tenants 
had no bargaining power. They had no guaran- 
tees of secure tenure. Economic instability and 
social strife were all too prevalent. Tenant dis- 
putes and tenant riots occurred frequently. 

As a result of the 1946 land-reform laws in 
Japan the Government purchased rented agricul- 
tural land and resold it to the cultivators. The 
land was paid for with 24-year bonds of the 
Japanese Government, bearing 3.6 percent inter- 
est. Thus, the entire process of shifting owner- 
ship was financed locally. 

The results have been impressive! The culti- 
vated area operated by tenants has already been 
reduced from 46 percent of the total cultivated 
area to 10 percent. Land which is still being 
rented is subject to fixed rental ceilings. The 
landlord-tenant relationship is now based on model 
leases, thus giving the tenant security of tenure. 
Moreover, in order to insure that the progress 
which has been achieved will be maintained, the 
purchase of agricultural land is restricted to those 
who will actually cultivate it. 

The results of the Japanese experiment were 
summarized by the Japanese delegate to the Food 
and Agriculture Organization in the following 
words: “The successful completion of the reforms 
in land tenure can be considered a major factor for 
the future improvement of Japanese agriculture 
and the alleviation of rural unrest. The Japanese 
farmer today already enjoys a better living stand- 
ard than ever before as a result of the land reform 
programme. Even more important however, he 
has achieved a new social and political status free 
of domination by nonagrarian interests.” 


The United States Interest in Land Reform 


As many of my colleagues will recall, the sub- 
ject of land reform was first introduced into this 
body by Secretary of State Acheson in the opening 
plenary session of the fifth assembly. He raised 
this question because of its vital significance to the 
world. 

Our own land-reform history is a long one. It 
is a democratic one. It goes back to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, one of the founders of our country. It was 
his philosophy that those who till the soil should 
own it. To him the small landholder was “the 
most precious part of a state.” This is still our 
philosophy. 

As our Secretary of Agriculture has recently 
said: “Evidently a little bit of land, a little bit of 
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opportunity can do for world peace something that 
great armies cannot possibly accomplish. It is 
something that happens inside a person. It is 
something that cannot be shot or chained.” 

Mr. President, the statements of Mr. Jefferson 
and our present Secretary of Agriculture are not 
very different. Both agree that a nation of farm 
owners, a nation where tenants have the oppor- 
tunity to become farm owners, is a nation possess- 
ing the basic elements of political stability. 

The legislative history of our land reform began 
in 1862. In that year my Government started a 
program to insure that the undeveloped lands in 
the western part of the United States would be 
owned by those who cultivated them. 

In that year three steps were taken which have 
shaped the development of American land reform 
down to the present. 

The first was the parceling out of free 160-acre 
farms to families who would live on them and till 
them for 5 years. 

The second step was the establishment of a 
national department of agriculture. Its job is to 

ather and make available information for the 

enefit of the farmer. It carries on vast research 
projects. It makes the results of its experiments 
available so that the farmer may improve the 
yield of his land. It carries on extension courses 
in every field of rural life. 

The third thing the Federal Government did in 
1862 was to give the States large tracts of land 
for — agricultural colleges. Many of our 
great agricultural institutions today obtain a large 
part of their income from these lands. 

The American people appreciate the foresight 
of their forefathers. They feel that our family- 
owned-and-operated farms have strengthened our 
national economy. We have benefited from the 
advances made possible by the research and edu- 
cational services that were begun almost a hun- 
dred years ago. The result has been constantly 
increasing agricultural harvests. In the past 10 
years, our farm production has risen 40 percent. 

In the meantime we have striven to keep our 
farm lands in the hands of their cultivators. Over 
the years we have developed a coordinated system 
of farm credit at reasonable interest rates. Ameri- 
can farmers today can obtain long-term mortgage 
credit, short-term operating credit, and emergency 
disaster loans. We have started a system of crop 
insurance against unavoidable losses due to 
weather, insects, and plant diseases. 

To aid the farmer in purchasing his materials 
and selling his crops we have encouraged the de- 
velopment of cooperatives. Today, our coopera- 
tives do an annual business of 9 billion dollars. 
They are active in the fields of production, market- 
ing, purchasing, and servicing farm machinery. 
They have been particularly successful in making 
credit available to our farmers. 

We have aided the farmer through soil-conser- 
vation measures. We have established grading 
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and standards for his produce. We maintain 
State and Federal inspection services. 

Our Government has also been active in raising 
the standards of rural living. Through the Fed- 
eral Rural Electrification Authority, we are help- 
ing the small and the poorer farmers to bring elec- 
tricity into their homes and farm buildings. Fif- 
teen years ago, when this Government program 
was started, about 10 percent of our farm families 
had electricity. Today almost nine out of every 
ten have it. 

Our approach to our farm problem is based on a 
simple fundamental concept. It is to help the 
farmer help himself. This approach has pro- 
duced results. Within the past 15 years the num- 
ber of tenants—those who rent all the land they 
operate—has declined from 42 percent to 26.8 
percent. Share — represent less than 8 
percent of the rural population. Even in our 
southern States, where admittedly conditions have 
been far from perfect and where the problem has 
been accentuated by racial inequalities, the pore 
tion of farms operated by share croppers has de- 
creased from 21 percent in 1935 to 12 percent at 
the present time, a decline from 716,000 to 350,000. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have said does not in any 
way imply that we have solved the problem of land 
tenure in the United States. We still have prob- 
lems that must be resolved. We still have prob- 
lems of tenure, land distribution, and migratory 
farm labor. We are applying ourselves to their 
solution and we shall continue to do so. 

We recognize, of course, that the program devel- 
oped to meet the needs of the farmer in the United 
States cannot be applied automatically every- 
where. We do feel, however, that some of our 
techniques might be adaptable to other countries. 
We intend to do our best to make the results of 
our own experience available to those who wish to 
profit by them. 


What Has Been Done Since Last Year 


Mr. Chairman, my delegation wants to express 
its great appreciation of what has been accom- 
plished since our last session in the field of land 
reform. We wish to compliment the Secretary- 
General for his comprehensive report. It has 
served to spotlight the problems and the difficul- 
ties which exist in this field throughout the world. 

As a consequence of this report, the Economic 
and Social Council adopted a resolution which my 
delegation had the honor to sponsor. That reso- 
lution, while recognizing clearly that no one meas- 
ure or group of measures can be expected to meet 
all situations, nevertheless draws to the attention 
of governments some 16 major types of measures 
which might be used singly or in combination to 
remedy existing anachronisms and defects. The 
resolution also recommends that the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies pursue certain 
specific lines of activity. It provides for regular 
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reporting on this problem and on the progress 
achieved. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization has 
this very month completed its first full-scale con- 
sideration of agrarian reform. The delegates 
from its 66 member countries took this matter 
with the greatest seriousness. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization resolution, to which I 
have already referred, lays out its own detailed 
program of work in this field. We hope that the 
International Labor Organization (Ino) and the 
Unesco will take similar steps. 

The ground work has been laid for action. We 
shall look forward to watching progress achieved 
in member countries. 


The Tenets of Land Reform 


_ Meanwhile, if land reform is to become a real- 
ity, there are six tenets which we must constantly 
keep in the forefront. 


1. Land reform must come largely from the 
efforts of governments themselves. It will not 
come from the outside, irrespective of any assist- 
ance that can be made available by other govern- 
ments or by intergovernmental organizations. 
Land reform requires a conviction, not only among 
the people who live on the land. It requires con- 
viction among public officials and national leaders. 

2. If the work of the intergovernmental organ- 
izations is to be productive in the field of land 
reform, they will need the full cooperation of 


U.S. Reports on Pacific Trust Territory 


The U.S. Mission to the United Nations on 
December 18 made public the report of the United 
States on its administration of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands for the year ending 
June 30, 1951. The report covers the last years 
of administration by the Department of the Navy. 
By Presidential order, the administration of the 
islands was transferred on June 30, 1951, to the 
U.S. Department of the Interior, the branch of the 
Federal Government responsible for the conserva- 
tion and development of natural resources and for 
the administration of non-self-governing peoples 
under United States jurisdiction. 

The trust territory is composed of the Marshall, 
the Caroline, and the Mariana Islands (except 
Guam) covering some 3 million square miles of 
the Western Pacific Ocean north of the equator. 
The 96 island units, made up of 2,141 individual 


* BULLETIN of July 16, 1951, p. 105. 
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their member governments. This means that the 
questionnaire called for by the Economic and 
Social Council, and which governments will be 
receiving from the Secretary-General, must be 
treated seriously. 

3. There can be technical assistance in the field 
of land reform only if it is requested by govern- 
ments. 

4. To be most effective, requests for technical 
assistance in land reform should be related to 
complementary programs in the field of rural in- 
dustrial development. 

5. There is no one formula that can be applied 
across-the-board in all countries. Every country 
has its own problems. Each type of agriculture 
involves different problems. Every country must 
determine its own problems. 

6. Land reform must be started Now. There 
is little time to ponder over the perfection of ideal 
schemes. Progress must not be held back merely 
because one of the many elements of a plan may 
not be ready for implementation. 


The resolution which we are proud to cosponsor 
with our friends from Brazil, Pakistan, and Thai- 
land requires no further elaboration on the part 
of the U.S. delegation. It calls for action. We 
in the United States stand ready—both through 
the United Nations and bilaterally—to help in 
carrying forward this great work. I know that 
the hundreds of millions of people throughout the 
world who will be benefited will wish the United 


Nations success in this matter. 


islands with a total land area of approximately 
687 square miles, are spread over a region 2,727 
statute miles in width and 1,477 miles north and 
south at its widest point. The territory formerly 
was mandated to Japan and was wrested from that 
country during World War II. 

The indigenous population of the territory on 
June 30, 1951, was 55,730. Three-fifths of the 
inhabitants live on the six principal island units: 
Saipan, the Palaus, Yap, Truk, Ponape, and Ma- 
juro. The people are Micronesians, meaning peo- 
ple of the tiny islands. Their cultures vary 
markedly among island groups and even among 
islands and atolls in the same geographic areas. 
This is further complicated by differing degrees 
of acculturations acquired from contacts with 
Spaniards, Germans, Japanese, and Americans, 
each of whom have had a part in history of the 
islands over the last century and a half. Nine 
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individual languages are spoken and most of these 
are subdivided into distinctive local dialects. 

On November 6, 1946, while the islands were 
under military occupation, President Truman an- 
nounced that the United States was prepared to 
place the islands under trusteeship, with the 
United States as administering authority. The 
draft trusteeship agreement was formally sub- 
mitted to the Security Council on February 17, 
1947, and after slight modification was unani- 
mously approved on April 2, 1947. While the 
administration of the islands has been conducted 
by the Department of the Navy, a civilian-type 
administration (as distinct from military govern- 
ment) has been employed by order of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy since July 18, 1947. The Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific, and United States Pa- 
cific Fleet, continued to hold the office of High 
Commissioner of the trust territory until January 
8, 1951, when President Truman appointed the 
Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, former U.S. Senator from 
Utah, as the first civilian High Commissioner, 

The 230-page report, including a pictorial sup- 
plement, is preceded by the following review of 
developments during the year: 


During the year July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, the 
peoples of Micronesia have demonstrated increasing abil- 
ity to undertake responsibility for their political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement. Understanding and 
acceptance of democratic principles and procedures have 
contributed to greater indigenous participation in self- 
government and judicial affairs. Increased opportunities 
for interisland contact have stimulated social conscious- 
ness of the relations between the various cultures in the 
Territory. Sharing in the development of economic proj- 
ects initiated by the Administration has given the people 
experience in business ventures. Appreciation of the worth 
of education has increased the numbers of students in the 
schools and made possible the expansion of the curricula. 


Political Developments 


Political achievements have been noteworthy both on 
the municipal and district level. Thirteen more munici- 
palities have chosen to elect their magistrates, thus in- 
creasing the number of elected magistrates to 70 percent 
of those holding office. 

The Palau Congress has continued to function well. 
The Marshall Islands Congress met for the first time on 
July 4, 1950, and in its deliberations has shown a keen 
realization of problems of the area. A charter for the 
Ponape Congress has been prepared in accordance with 
previously expressed desires of the people and is now 
being studied by the Provisional Congress which met for 
the first time in the spring of this year. A charter for 
the Saipan Congress, giving the Congress advisory powers, 
is now being discussed by the Saipanese. 

Legislative studies have continued to be made at the 
staff level and recognition of local customs is reflected in 
the planning for extension of indigenous participation in 
government. The teaching of the functions of democracy 
in the schools as well as civil guidance by Administration 
officials have contributed greatly to the extension and im- 
plementation of democratic attitudes. The responsibility 
for direction of Administrative programs was clarified by 
the issuance of Interim Regulation No. 3-50, reorganizing 
the Staff of the High Commissioner. 

The islanders are playing an increasing part in the 
judicial system of the Territory. They are members of 
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several courts and thus are in positions where they can 
correlate modern law and local indigenous law. Criminal 
procedures, provisions for law enforcement, provisions 
for protecting the public health, safety, and morals of 
indigenes by orders restricting residence, and the Judicial 
Code have been formalized by the promulgation of Interim 
Regulations No. 2-51, No. 4-51, No. 6-5i, and No. 8-51. 
A “Public Defender and Counselor” was appointed in the 
fall of 1950 to provide protection for the legal rights of 
the people and to advise and represent them in civil cases 
before the courts. The Pacific Islands Insular Constabu- 
lary has been reorganized and representative members 
trained in police and penal procedures at the Constabu- 
lary Training School at Truk. 


Economic Affairs 


The economic situation of the Territory has shown con- 
siderable improvement during the past year. This is due 
both to the further diversification of island economy by 
Administration-sponsored projects, and to increased pro- 
duction of copra and the high price which it brought on 
the world market during much of the year. The policy 
recently adopted by the Administration of making the 
Island Trading Company the sole exporter of copra and the 
operation of the previously established Copra Stabilization 
Fund, benefited copra growers when the price of this com- 
modity collapsed in the spring of 1951. 

Money available from the Island Trading Company’s 
Economic Development Fund has been invested in several 
new projects including poultry and duck breeding, and the 
planting of cacao. Itc has set aside an additional $150,000 
for the purchase of boats to be used in island passenger 
and cargo service and two have already been acquired and 
are in operation. Control of shipping for the benefit of 
the indigenes has been provided for by Interim Regulation 
No. 7-51. 

A survey has been made of the possibility of establishing 
cattle ranches in the Northern Marianas. Research and 
survey projects by the Pacific Science Board sponsored by 
the Office of Naval Research, the United States Geological 
Survey, and the United States Department of Agriculture 
have contributed to initiation of further conservation, 
entomological, and ecological projects. 

The Administration has enacted measures for the con- 
trol of fires and the weed pest lantana by the promulgation 
of Interim Regulations No. 5-51 and No. 3-51. Extensive 
publie works involving improvement of existing facilities, 
especially dispensaries, schools, and roads, have been con- 
structed. The settlement of land problems has been un- 
dertaken in accordance with two Land and Claims Regula- 
tions issued during the year and some land has alrady been 
returned to the owners. Banking facilities have been 
established by the Island Trading Company and plans 
for the settlement of various types of claims against the 
Japanese are in preparation. 


Social Improvement 


Various programs for social improvement have con- 
tinued to further a sense of security among the people. 
More thorough study of conditions in all areas of the Terri- 
tory has been made possible by the appointment of anthro- 
pologists at District Headquarters and in specific areas 
by the initiation of administrative-medical field trips. 

A nutrition survey of both high and low islands, con- 
ducted during the year, will provide better information in 
respect to the efficient utilization of existing food sources. 
The construction of the model village on Ebeye has been 
completed and is being utilized by the Marshallese workers 
employed on Kwajalein. The issuance of Interim Regula- 
tion No. 1-51 has provided laws for divorces, annulments, 
and adoption. 

The medical program has continued to be of great worth 
to the people and each year sees a corresponding improve- 
ment in their health. The medical survey ship U.S.S. 
Whidbey completed its cruise of the Territory in the spring 
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of 1951 and the data which its staff collected is now being 
evaluated for use in further improving the health condi- 
tions and combatting diseases not yet under control? A 
special study of the filariasis problem is being made in the 
Truk District. Health Department Orders No. 1 and No. 
2 provide for the care of leprous patients and the reorgani- 
zation of the public health system. 


Education 


The public schools of the Trust Territory are continuing 
to provide not only academic schooling, but also train- 
ing in health, improving living conditions, and the 
responsibilities of citizenship. The number of students 
in the elementary and intermediate schools has in- 
creased * and more indigenes are teaching in the inter- 
mediate schools. The Trust Territory Schools for Medi- 
cal and Dental Assistants at Guam were closed in De- 
cember 1950 and the students transferred to the Central 
Medical School at Suva, Fiji. In the fall of 1950 the 
Pacific Islands Teacher Training School opened a school 
of agriculture. A larger number of students are study- 
ing abroad in schools of higher education. Vocational 
training and adult education courses have been established 
as part of the intermediate school curriculum. 

Illiteracy has continued to decline and the appointment 
of a Supervisor of Languages will further assist in solving 
this problem. The library program has been expanded 
by the establishment of libraries at each District Head- 
quarters, directed by indigenes trained at the School of 
Library Administration held at Truk in the spring of 
1951. The fostering of indigenous culture remains an 
integral part of all educational programs. 


Change in Administrative Authority 


The transfer of administrative responsibility for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands from the United 
States Department of the Navy to the United States De- 
partment of the Interior became effective July 1, 1951, 
pursuant to Executive Order 10265, issued by the Presi- 
dent on June 29, 1951. The transfer was accomplished 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretaries 
of State, War, the Navy, and the Interior on July 18, 1947, 
that administrative responsibility for the Trust Territory 
be transferred to a civilian agency of the Government 
at the earliest practicable date. 

Mechanical details of the transfer were worked out 
by representatives of the Navy and Interior Departments 
in the spring of 1951 with a view to making the Govern- 
ment of the Trust Territory independent of naval facili- 
ties as rapidly as possible. Title to all personal property 
and structures owned by the Navy and employed by the 
Naval Government of the Trust Territory in the adminis- 
tration of civil affairs of the Trust Territory, and all 
funds controlled by the Government of the Trust Terri- 
tory were transferred to the Department of the Interior 
or the Trust Territory Government. 

The United States Navy provided for civilian-manned 
sea transportation and air services in the Trust Terri- 
tory to replace the logistic support hitherto given by 
Naval vessels and planes. Accordingly, a contract for 
sea transportation was awarded to the Pacific Micronesian 
Lines, Inc., a subsidiary of the Pacific Far East Lines, 
Inc., to service the area. Seven Naval ships, one large 
cargo vessel and six smaller cargo vessels, with spare 
parts, were transferred to the Department of the In- 


?The Whidbey’s survey cruise lasted 4 years. About 75 
percent of the inhabitants received individual physical 
examinations. 

*More than 90 percent of the children of school age 
are enrolled in schools. Attendance is about 95 percent 
of those enrolled. 
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terior to form the fleet as soon as they could be provided 
with civilian crews. As of June 30, 1951, these ships 
had been overhauled and fitted with improved passenger 
accommodations. 

In addition, the Navy transferred eight service craft 
and thirty small craft. A contract for air transport was 
awarded to Transocean Airlines and four Naval PBY-5A 
aircraft, overhauled and fitted with spare parts, were 
transferred on June 30. 

All Navy communications stations in the Territory and 
their equipment were transferred, and the Department of 
the Interior assumed their operation and maintenance. 
The Island Trading Company took over the operation of 
commissary stores, hotels, and messes and will operate 
them on a self-supporting basis. Navy post offices were 
disestablished on July 1 and replaced with civil post offices 
established by the United States Post Office Department. 
The United States Weather Bureau took over the opera- 
tion of the weather stations. 

The timely substitution of civilian personnel for Naval 
personnel involved the greatest problem of the transfer. 
A civilian High Commissioner, appointed by the President 
on January 8, 1951, arrived at Staff Headquarters at Pearl 
Harbor on January 27. 

In order that the continuity of administration might be 
maintained in so far as possible, the Navy agreed to re- 
lease from the service both regular and reserve personnel 
on active duty with the Trust Territory Naval Administra- 
tion for employment with the Department of the Interior 
Administration. Seven officers and thirty-nine enlisted 
personnel transferred to the new administration. Be- 
tween February 1 and June 30 the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Naval Staff both at headquarters and in the 
field were gradually replaced by civilians. Naval per- 
sonnel remained after the arrival of their successors for 
as long as was necessary to train the new employees in 
their duties. Five Naval officers and thirty-five enlisted 
personnel were retained beyond June 30 for the conven- 
ience of the Department of the Interior. 

In addition, personnel of Naval Construction Battalions 
employed on public works projects in the Territory were 
to remain until their tasks were completed. The Naval 
Staff at Pearl Harbor prepared a booklet of “Basic Facts” 
and conducted a brief indoctrination course for the new 
employees prior to their departure for the field. 

The transfer of administration was accomplished with 
no disruption of administrative services to the people of 
the Trust Territory. Civil Administrators and field trip 
officers in each District discussed the transfer with in- 
digenous leaders who in turn explained it to their people. 
The inhabitants of the Territory cooperated fully in all 
aspects of this operation. 

The Micronesians are fast coming of age in a modern 
world. They are adopting democratic attitudes and ap- 
plying them to their government; they are becoming more 
proficient in economic affairs; they are accepting educa- 
tion designed primarily to assist them in improving their 
own environment. They are showing an increased under- 
standing of their position as inhabitants of a Trust Terri- 
tory. The progress of the people in all fields is a tribute 
to the indigenous culture which the Administering Au- 
thority continues to respect in accordance with the re- 
quirements and desires of a free people. 


Expenditures during the year amounted to 
$1,346,509, divided as follows: 


General administration, $211,000; legal and public 
safety, $159,000; public education, $385,000; commerce, 
industry and agriculture, $65,000; medical care, public 
health and sanitation, $299,000 ; and public works, $227,000. 
Local revenues yor the year amounted to $346,326. Funds 
appropriated by the United States totalled $1,014,000. Spe- 
cial appropriations for projects connected with the ad- 
ministrative transfer amounted to $1,011,400. 
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International Materials Conference 


TUNGSTEN AND MOLYBDENUM ALLOCATIONS 


The International Materials Conference an- 
nounced on December 19 that the member govern- 
ments of the Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee 
have accepted recommendations for a plan of dis- 
tribution of tungsten and molybdenum ores, con- 
centrates, and primary products for the first cal- 
endar quarter of 1952. 

The 13 member countries are Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Japan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

This is the third consecutive quarter that these 
two metals have been allocated by the Imc. Great 
pressure on available supplies of both tungsten 
and molybdenum continues. Nevertheless, the 
Committee is glad to note that the production of 
both commodities, especially of tungsten, has in- 
creased considerably. Along with these increases, 
however, the total requirements for defense and 
essential civilian needs have also increased, and 
estimated requirements still greatly exceed esti- 
mated production. 

For the first calendar quarter of 1952, the Com- 
mittee estimates the total production of tungsten 
in the free world at 3,700 metric tons, and of 
molybdenum at 4,800 metric tons (metal content 
in each case). 

The Committee has not yet had time to study 
fully the replies received from governments to its 
questionnaire on their requirements of tungsten 
and molybdenum in the first two quarters of 1952. 
The present plan of distribution is, therefore, pro- 
visional for the first quarter of 1952 only, with 
the understanding that a firm plan for the first 
6 months of the year will be worked out, for both 
metals, as soon as there has been time to complete 
the study of the replies to the questionnaire. The 
Committee has recommended that a firm 6-months’ 

lan of distribution for both metals be adopted not 

ater than March 1, 1952. The present provisional 
allocation will then be merged into the firm 6- 
months’ plan. 

In making this latest allocation, the Committee 
distributed tungsten ores and concentrates on the 
same basis as it did for the fourth quarter of 1951, 
with an increase of 1214 percent in the quota for 
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each country and with the creation of a reserve 
of ov 62 tons for emergency claims and other 
needs. 

In the case of molybdenum, the plan of distribu- 
tion is identical, so far as concerns the ores and 
concentrates retained by each — for its own 
consumption, with the plan adopted for the fourth 
quarter of 1951. Certain changes have been made 
in the quotas of primary products allotted, and a 
reserve has been created of about 40 tons for emer- 
gency claims and other needs. 

In carrying out the allocations agreed upon, the 
governments, both of the producing and of the 
consuming countries, are expected to continue to 
take upon themselves the obligation of takin 
whatever action is necessary to render the cal 
quotas effective. Consuming countries are asked, 
if necessary, to buy any part of their quotas which 
their private importers might refuse to purchase, 
and producing countries are urged to insure, to the 
best of their ability, that estimates of production 
are realized in order to fulfill the pattern of 
distribution. 

Existing contracts will be respected, so far as is 
possible, in carrying out the allocation arrange- 
ments. If, however, such contracts provide for the 
supply of tungsten or molybdenum to any one im- 
porting country in excess of the amounts allocated, 
it is proposed that the importing country should 
divert shipments to other importing countries 
which have not yet filled their import quotas, so 
far as is possible without upsetting the original 
contractual arrangements. 

Procedures for the review of the operation of the 
plan, for the adjustment of quotas, and for reports 
will again be the same as those laid down for the 
two previous allocations. The operation of the 
plan will be kept under constant review by the 
Committee by a system of monthly reviews. An 
adjustments necessary because of the nonfulfill- 
ment of an part of this plan will be rectified in 
the 6-months’ period following the end of the 
quarter. 

Other interested governments which are not 
members of the Committee have been informed of 
the plan of distribution. Under the Committee’s 








rules of procedure, any such governments may, 
upon request, present further explanations of their 
interests orally to the Committee.’ 


COBALT ALLOCATION 


The International Materials Conference an- 
nounced on December 28 that the governments of 
the 11 countries which are represented on the 
Manganese—Nickel-Cobalt Committee have ac- 
cepted the Committee’s recommendations for a 
provisional allocation of cobalt for the first calen- 
dar quarter of 1952.2 These countries include Bel- 
gium (representing Benelux), Brazil, Canada, 
Cuba, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Norway, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The Committee has estimated that the total pro- 
duction of cobalt metal, oxides, and salts in the 
free world will increase in the first quarter of 
1952 to reach approximately 2,200 metric tons. 
The fourth quarter 1951 production is now pre- 
sumed to be about 1,960 tons, which is less than 
previous estimates on which fourth quarter allo- 
cations had been based. 

Although cobalt output is expanding in the free 
world, requirements for both direct defense and 
essential civilian consumption are growing to such 
an extent that they will still greatly exceed the 
availabilities. In view of this situation, it has 
been agreed that cobalt should be maintained 
under allocation. 

Owing to the lack of time, the Committee has 
not yet had the opportunity to examine in detail 
the Governments’ replies to the questionnaire on 
requirements for the first quarter of 1952, as many 
of the returns were not received on the date by 
which they had been requested. 

The present quarterly plan of distribution is 
provisional only. The Committee intends to rec- 
ommend at the earliest possible time a final alloca- 
tion based on a careful study of each country’s 
situation, as reflected in its reply to the question- 
naire. This allocation would cover the first 6 
months of 1952 or any other period which may 
be found more appropriate. The present provi- 
sional plan will then be incorporated into this final 
allocation. 

The provisional plan of distribution has been 
forwarded to all interested governments for im- 
mediate implementation. Governments are ex- 
pected to take whatever action is necessary to 
make this plan effective, it being understood that 
it will be superseded by a final allocation plan at 
a later date. 


For table of allocations, see Imc press release of 
Dec. 19. 

For table of allocations, see Imc press release of 
Dec. 28. 








U.S. Delegation to 
International Conference 


World Health Sessions (WHO) 


On January 3 the Department of State an- 
nounced that two organs of the World Health 
Organization (WHo) are to hold meetings at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in January 1952. The 
Executive Board’s Standing Committee on Ad- 
ministration and Finance will convene on Jan- 
uary 7. The ninth session of the Executive Board 
will open on January 21. 

Because of the inability of H. van Zile Hyde, 
U.S. representative on the Executive Board, to 
attend the forthcoming meetings, the President 
has designated Frederick J. Brady, assistant chief, 
International Organizations, Division of Inter- 
national Health, Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency, to serve as acting U.S. repre- 
sentative. Other members of the U.S. delegation 
to the two meetings are 


Advisers 


Howard B. Calderwood, Office of U.N. Economic and So- 
cial Affairs, Department of State 

Donald Blaisdell, U.S. representative for specialized 
agency affairs, Geneva, Switzerland 


The Executive Board Standing Committee on 
Administration and Finance, composed of seven 
members, makes recommendations to the Board on 
subjects pertaining to personnel and financial 
policies, administrative matters, and on the Di- 
rector General’s budget proposals. - 

The Executive Board, which meets at least twice 
yearly, is composed of representatives designated 
by 18 member nations elected by the Assembly for 
3-year terms. Acting as the executive organ of 
the World Health Assembly, the Board gives effect 
to the decisions and policies of that body. The 
last session of the Executive Board was held at 
Geneva, June 1-8, 1951. 

The agenda for the forthcoming meetings in- 
cludes consideration of numerous items, such as 
program and budget for 1953 ; technical-assistance 
programs for 1953; continuation of study on or- 
ganizational structure and administrative effi- 
ciency of the Wxo; the applications of certain 
nongovernmental organizations for official rela- 
tions with the Wuo; the assignment of Pacific 
territories for purposes of regional organization ; 
medical-supply services to member states; action 
arising out of the resolutions of the fourth World 
Health Assembly (Geneva, May 7-25, 1951) re- 
garding international sanitary regulations and 
related matters; and the reports of various expert 
and regional committee meetings. 
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U.N. Considers Reservations to Multilateral Conventions 


STATEMENT BY BENJAMIN V. COHEN 1 


We should like to make a few observations on 
the question of reservations to multilateral con- 
ventions. The observations which we shall make 
relate both to the opinion of the International 
Court of Justice regarding reservations to the Con- 
vention on Genocide and to the report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission on this subject. 

It has been the general practice of the United 
States to accept and follow the advisory opinions 
of the Court, even in cases—like that of right of 
the United Nations to present claims for injuries 
sustained in the service of the United Nations— 
where the United States advanced in its arguments 
before the Court views different from those 
reached by the Court in its opinions. We believe 
that the Court’s conclusions in its opinion regard- 
ing reservations to the Convention on Genocide 
are generally sound, and we os 9 that they will be 
accepted by all states concerned. 

We appreciate that broad a on the 
effects of reservations to multilateral treaties may 
be dangerous. Reservations may be readily com- 
oe with the object and purpose of some uni- 

ateral conventions and not with the object and 
purpose of others. We strongly approve the rea- 
soning of the Court in the genocide case that 
reservations are not necessarily incompatible with 
a multilateral treaty merely because of the objec- 
tion of one of the parties. On the other hand, we 
would not suggest that reservations acceptable to 
some of the parties should always be regarded as 
compatible with a multilateral convention unless 
expressly excluded by its terms. Even in the 
absence of express treaty provisions, the nature 
and character of some multilateral treaties like 
that of the Charter of the United Nations might 
clearly exclude reservations save with unanimous 
consent. 

But we cannot agree with the International Law 
Commission’s suggestion that, in the absence of 
treaty provisions to the contrary, reservations to 


* Made in Committee VI (Legal) of the General Assem- 
bly on Dec. 5, 1951, and released to the press by the U.S. 
Mission to the U.N. on the same date. Mr. Cohen isa U.S. 
delegate to the General Assembly. 
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a multilateral treaty should be allowed only if 
unanimously accepted by all parties. Such a sug- 
gestion would not only give every party the right 
to decide whether it would itself accept a reserva- 
tion, but would give it the right to veto the accept- 
ance of a reservation by every other party to the 
treaty. 

We think it important to distinguish between 
the undoubted right of a state, party to a treaty, to 
refuse to accept so far as it is concerned a reserva- 
tion made by another state from the question of 
its right to prevent other parties from accepting a 
reservation if they wish to do so. In our view, a 
party to a treaty has a right to object to a reserva- 
tion so far as it is concerned whether or not the 
reservation is compatible with the object and pur- 
pose of the treaty. 

We also suggest that a party to a multilateral 
treaty may object to a reservation affecting a par- 
ticular and separate part of the treaty and refuse 
to be bound by that particular and separate part 
of the treaty in its relations to the reserving state 
without objecting or intending to object to the 
reserving state becoming a party to the treaty in 
all other respects. If we wish to encourage the 
progressive development of international law 
through multilateral treaties, we should avoid 
hasty generalizations regarding the unexpressed 
intention of the parties in regard to the legal 
consequences of objections to reservations. 

We can see no sound reason for treating the 
objection of a single party as conclusive, irref- 
utable proof of the incompatibility of the reser- 
vation with the object and purpose of a multilateral 
treaty so far as other parties are concerned, or 
even as conclusive, irrefutable proof of the unwil- 
lingness of the objecting state to accept the reserv- 
ing state as a party to the treaty in any respect. 
If the parties to a multilateral treaty intend any 
such result, let them say so. If they do not evince 
any such intention, we see no reason for attributing 
to them such an intention. There is little basis in 
fact for assuming the general existence of such an 
intention in light of the accepted and widespread 
practice to the contrary among American states. 

We have had considerable experience in recent 
years with the operations of the principle of 
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unanimity in the Security Council. Experience 
with the operation of the veto in the Security 
Council does not warrant the extension of the prin- 
ciple of veto to the treatment of reservations to 
multilateral treaties. Indeed, in our judgment, 
experience counsels strongly against the extension 
of the principle of veto into this field of treaty- 
making. 

While we believe, as the International Law Com- 
mission suggests, that organs of the United 
Nations, specialized agencies, and states should in 
the course of preparing multilateral treaties give 
thought to the insertion therein of provisions 
relating to the admissibility or nonadmissibility of 
reservations and to the effect to be attributed to 
them, we recognize that in many cases the con- 
tracting parties may prefer to rely upon the gen- 
eral principles applied by the International Court 
of Justice in the Genocide opinion than attempt in 
advance to determine what reservations would and 
what reservations would not be compatible with 
the treaty. It is not always easy in advance to 
state the specific standards to be applied in deter- 
mining the compatibility of many reservations the 
exact character of which cannot be clearly foreseen 
or readily defined. 

If we assume the parties do not wish to exclude 
the possibility of reservations compatible with the 
object and purpose of the treaty, then we do see 
why the question of the compatibility of a particu- 
lar reservation should be subject to liberum veto 
by any one party not only in relation to its own 
rights but in relation to those of all other parties. 
The fact that different parties take different views 
regarding the compatibility of a particular reser- 
vation with a multilateral treaty presents no more 
difficult problem than that presented when differ- 
ent parties take different positions regarding other 
important matters arising out of a multilateral 
treaty. A dispute as to the compatibility of a par- 
ticular reservation with a treaty—the question 
whether its acceptance by some states adversely 
affects the rights of nonaccepting states—can be 
determined in the same way as other disputes 
under the treaty. 

If the parties to a particular treaty should wish 
to have the issue of compatibility determined by 
a poll of the parties, we should think that it would 
probably be preferable for them to have the treaty 
leave the decision to a majority vote than accord 
a right of veto to every party. But even in such 
a case it would be unwise to generalize without 
knowing the nature and object of the particular 
treaty. 

Certainly in light of ovr own experience and 
that of other American states we repeat that there 
is little or no basis in fact for assuming that the 
parties to a multilateral treaty intend to exclude 
all reservations not unanimously accepted by the 
parties. We believe that the adoption of any arti- 
ficial rule which would attribute any such intention 
to the parties or to give such an effect to the absence 
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of a reservation clause would unjustifiably and 
arbitrarily limit the treaty-making power of 
sovereign states. 

Let us remember that we have not yet developed 
for most matters which are the subject of multi- 
lateral treaties a world legislature. We must 
therefore rely in many fields upon treaties to 
supply workable rules of laws between the parties. 
In our judgment we do not advance the progressive 
development of international law through multi- 
lateral treaties by insistence on unanimous consent 
to reservations. 

We recognize the desirability of uniformity, 
simplicity, and certainty in international law, but 
not at the expense of throttling the process of mul- 
tilateral treaty-making. Generally speaking we 
do not favor a theoretical uniformity which mili- 
tates against the widest possible acceptance of 
treaty law. 

It is possible that a flexible rule regarding res- 
ervations may have a tendency to some extent to 
stimulate the making of reservations, but it should 
be remembered that the flexible rule which we urge 
does not impose a duty on any state in relation to 
its own rights to accept any reservation. A unani- 
mous consent rule regarding reservations may 
discourage reservations, but it will also discourage 
not only the ratification but the signing of multi- 
lateral treaties. 

Some may say that negotiators should not sign 
unless they are willing to ratify as signed. But 
if negotiators feel that their governments must 
accept a treaty as signed without reservations, 
negotiators may become increasingly reluctant to 
sign. When it is recalled, that the wording of 
clauses in a multilateral treaty may be determined 
in a conference by a small majority including some 
states which may never sign or ratify, the wisdom 
of attaching excessive importance to maintaining 
the absolute integrity of the original text may well 
be questioned. 

In this connection I should like to quote from 
the advisory opinion of May 28, 1951 of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice: ; 


: The majority principle, while facilitating the 
conclusion of multilateral conventions, may also make it 
necessary for certain States to make reservations. This 
observation is confirmed by the great number of reserva- 
tions which have been made of recent years to multi- 
lateral conventions, 

In this state of international practice, it could certainly 
not be inferred from the absence of an article providing 
for reservations in a multilateral convention that the con- 
tracting States are prohibited from making certain reser- 
vations. Account should also be taken of the fact that 
the absence of such an article or even the decision not to 
insert such an article can be explained by the desire not 
to invite a multiplicity of reservations. The character of 
a multilateral convention, its purpose, provisions, mode of 
preparation and adoption, are factors which must be 
considered in determining, in the absence of any express 
provision on the subject, the possibility of making reser- 
vations, as well as their validity and effect. 


Bearing in mind the way that the texts of 
multilateral treaties are prepared, we think that 
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it is quite unrealistic to say that negotiators should 
not sign a treaty unless they are satisfied that their 
governments will ratify as signed. It may be that 
states having a cabinet-parliamentary form of 
government may feel that their representatives 
if they sign a treaty can go rather far in commit- 
ting themselves to favoring ratification without 
reservations. But representatives of states like the 
United States in which the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government are separate and 
independent, simply cannot be certain whether 
their legislatures will be prepared to ratify a 
treaty as signed without reservations. 

In some cases, like the Charter of the United 
Nations, it is clear that states must ratify without 
reservation or not at all. But we reiterate we do 
not think that that is the situation with the gener- 
ality of multilateral treaties. 

We do not, of course, mean to suggest that those 
who participate in the negotiation of multilateral 
treaties do not have a responsibility to discourage 
the attachment by their national legislatures to the 
ratification of multilateral treaties of confusing 
and incompatible reservations. We think that the 
International Law Commission has performed a 
valuable service in calling attention to this mee 
sibility and the very genuine difficulties which 
may arise from the making of confusing and in- 
compatible reservations, particularly in the case of 
multilateral treaties. 

But the political factors and difficulties involved 
in treaty-making and treaty ratification cannot be 
dispelled by any simple rule of law. Politics is an 
art rather than a science. A rule of law which 
destroys a state’s reservations to a treaty may also 
destroy a state’s participation inatreaty. A treaty 
widely accepted, although not absolutely uniform 
in its application to all parties, may be far more 
preferable than a treaty, theoretically uniform in 
its application, but effective only as between a 
relatively few states. 

If this Committee or the Assembly is to make 
any recommendations regarding reservations to 
multilateral treaties, we feel that we must subordi- 
nate the yearning of our profession for uniformity, 
simplicity, and certainty to the facts of political 
life which determine the actions of states. We feel 
that the conclusions of the International Law Com- 
mission, if accepted, might possibly simplify the 
law relating to reservations to multilateral treaties, 
but would make that law a much less useful instru- 
ment in the adjustment of relations between states 
in the world in which we live. 

We see no reason for attempting to give judicial 
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significance to the administrative functions per- 
formed by the Secretary-General in connection 
with the ratification of treaties. The task of the 
Secretary-General should be to receive ratifications 
with or without reservations, to inform all states 
concerned thereof and to receive such objections 
as they may make thereto, and to notify all states 
concerned of such objections. If the Secretary- 
General has a doubt as to his duty under any treaty, 
he may seek the advice of the Assembly or, through 
the Assembly, of the Court. 

We are proposing a resolution which will au- 
thorize the Secretary-General to continue to 
perform the valuable administrative services 
which he has performed in connection with the 
deposit of documents relating to ratifications of 
and reservations to treaties without passing on the 
legal effects of the documents. We think it unwise 
that we should attempt to anticipate and decide in 
advance the legal rights of the parties under differ- 
ent treaties and under varying circumstances. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


U.N. doc. A/C. 6/L. 205 
Adopted Jan. 4, 1952 


The General Assembly, 

BEARING IN MIND the provisions of resolution 478 (V) 
which (1) requested the International Court of Justice to 
give an advisory opinion regarding reservations to the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide and (2) invited the International Law 
Commission to study the question of reservations to multi- 
lateral conventions, 

Notine the Court’s advisory opinion of May 28, 1951, 
rendered pursuant to the said resolution, and the Commis- 
sion’s report, rendered pursuant to the said resolution, 

Recommends that the organs of the United Nations, the 
specialized agencies and states should, in the course of 
preparing multilateral conventions, consider insertion 
therein of provisions relating to the admissibility or non- 
admissibility of reservations and to the effect to be attrib- 
uted to them; 

Requests the Secretary-General in relation to reserva- 
tions to the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide, to conform his practice to the 
advisory opinion of the Court of May 28, 1951; 

Recommends to all states that they be guided in regard 
to the Convention on Genocide by the advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice of May 28, 1951; 

Invites the Secretary-General in respect of future con- 
ventions concluded under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions of which he is depositary: 

(A) to continue to act as the depositary in connection 
with the deposit of documents containing reservations or 
objections, without passing upon the legal effect of such 
documents, and 

(B) to communicate the text of such documents relat- 
ing to reservations or objections to all states concerned, 
leaving it to each state to draw legal consequences from 
such communications. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[December 27, 1951—January 9, 1952] 
General Assembly 


Committee I (Political and Security)—A reso- 
lution carrying forward the recommendations of 
the Collective Measures Committee (Cmc) and 
directing it to continue for another year its work 
of strengthening the United Nations collective 
security system was adopted by the Committee 
January 8 following a one-week debate. The vote 
on the resolution, which was sponsored by the 
United States along with 10 other members of the 
14-member Cac, was 51-5 (Soviet bloc)-3 (India, 
Indonesia, Argentina). A Soviet move to abolish 
the Cac failed 52 (Argentina)-5-2. 

The approved text, which was revised during 
the course of the debate to meet certain detailed 
objections by groups of Latin American and Mid- 
dle Eastern States, recommends that member 
states take a number of specified measures to en- 
able them—and the specialized agencies and re- 
gional defense arrangements to which they 
belong—to contribute promptly and effectively to 
United Nations collective action. 

Speaking in support of the joint proposal, U.S. 
Representative Benjamin Cohen said, in part: 

The report of the CMC and the resolution before us .. . 
are based on the proposition that the more effectively the 
members of the United Nations are organized to unite 
their strength to maintain international peace and se- 
curity, the less likely it is that world peace will be 
challenged. . . . The program we in this Assembly are 
embarked on is designed to be universal in application, 
to meet any aggression from any source. It is not di- 
rected against any State or group of States. . . . We hope 
the day will come soon when the Soviet Government will 
see that its best interests are served by the development 
of an effective United Nations collective security system, 
and will lend its active support to the work. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshinsky 
angrily denounced the 11-power resolution as a 
“monstrous” and “war-like” move, and submitted 
a counterproposal for an immediate high-level 
Security Council meeting to remove international 
tension, with “measures . . . to help to bring toa 
successful conclusion the negotiations being held 
in Korea” as the first order of business. However, 
by the time the Soviet formulation, which was 
strenuously opposed by the United States and 
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others as an attempt to delay the cease-fire talks 
and frustrate Assembly efforts to develop collec- 
tive security, came to a vote, it had been amended, 
on the joint initiative of France, the United King- 
dom, United States, and Brazil to provide simply 
for a high-level Security Council meeting when- 
ever the Council considered that this might prove 
useful to ease world tension. The revised text, 
which made no mention whatever of Korea, was 
adopted on January 9 by a vote of 50 (U.S., 
U.S.S.R.)-0-8. 

Later the same day, the Committee approved, 
47-6 (Soviet bloc, Chile)-3 (Burma, Afghanistan, 
Mexico) a United States motion to postpone con- 
sideration of the next agenda item on the inde- 
pendence of Korea. This action was taken on the 
understanding—voiced by U.S. Representative 
Ernest Gross—that 

if as we hope, the armistice negotiations are success- 
fully concluded—or, if other developments in Korea should 
require the matter to be reconsidered, the Committee 
would take up the many important questions regarding 
Korea which would then fall within its province. 

Ad Hoc Political Committee—Action on Treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa was completed 
by the Committee January 5 with the adoption 41 
(U.S.)-2 (Australia, South Africa)-13 of an 
amended India—Indonesia—Iraq—Burma-Iran res- 
olution recommending the establishment of a 3- 
member commission to assist the parties (India, 
Pakistan, and South Africa) to carry through ap- 
propriate negotiations. The Secretary—General 
was requested, in the event the members of the 
commission were not nominated within 60 days, 
himself to undertake the task of helping the three 
nations to negotiate a settlement of their long— 
standing dispute. 

The idea of having the Secretary—General act 
as intermediary if the commission plan failed was 
advanced by Israel in the form of an amendment 
to the joint draft, after support had developed 
for an earlier United States suggestion to bring 
the United Nations official into the picture. The 
United States abstained on a provision—adopted 
31-9-17—calling on South Africa to suspend im- 
plementation of the Group Areas Act. 

On January 7 the Committee opened considera- 
tion of the report of the Palestine Conciliation 
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Commission. A U.S.-U.K.-French-Turkish res- 
olution was introduced continuing the Commission 
with its terms of reference unchanged but trans- 
ferring its headquarters from Jerusalem to New 
York. The United Nations, U. S. Representative 
Philip Jessup held in support of the four—power 
proposal, had the right to expect the parties to 
make every endeavor to settle their differences 
themselves, but it should at the same time always 
be ready to aid them. 

Committee II (Economic and Financial)—Con- 
sideration of the subitem on integrated economic 
development was completed by the Committee at 
meetings January 2-5, with the adoption of two 
resolutions on this question. Approval 26 (U.S.)- 
0-14 was given to an amended Haitian proposal, 
which, as redrafted by the United States, requests 
the Economic and Social Council to study “vary- 
ing ways in which the productivity of peoples 
everywhere can be increased by the application 
of existing scientific and technological knowledge.” 
The other resolution—a unanimously—approved 
compromise text reconciling a Polish proposal 
with United States and other amendments there- 
to—dealt with current price and supply problems 
without mentioning the fact that they had their 
origin in defense needs. Specifically, it called 
on U.N. members to consider entering into com- 
mercial agreements to facilitate the movement to 
underdeveloped countries of machinery, equip- 
ment, and industrial raw materials. 

On January 7, the Committee opened discus- 
sion of the subitem on land reform. Two resolu- 
tions have been introduced, a joint U.S.-Pakistan- 
Thailand—Brazil—Israel text calling for a broad 
approach to the problem based on the conditions 
and needs of individual countries, and a Polish 
draft stressing large-scale material assistance to 
farmers, return of foreign-held agricultural 
lands, ete. 

In submitting the joint text, U.S. delegate 
Channing Tobias explained that the United States 
approach to the problem of land reform was 
“based on a simple, fundamental concept. It is 
to help the farmer to help himself. ... Our 
concern is with the people who work the land.” 
Following conclusion of the general discussion, 
which centered on the experiences of individual 
countries, the chairman requested the sponsors of 
the various proposals and amendments to attempt 
to work out an agreed text. 

Committee IIT (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) —Examination of the refugee problem was 
inaugurated in the Social Committee January 2 
with a statement by G. J. Van Heuven Goedhart, 
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U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees, in which 
he urged the Assembly to authorize his office to 
issue an appeal for (voluntary) contributions to 
a 3 million dollar fund for emergency assistance to 
the most needy of the approximately 114 million 
refugees under his mandate. He also sought au- 
thority to open branch offices in various parts of 
the world and asked the Committee to help him 
persuade governments to ratify the recently 
adopted Convention on the Status of Refugees. 

Committee IV (Trusteeship)—The Anglo-— 
French resolution on the Ewe and Togoland uni- 
fication problem was adopted by the Committee 
January 2 following incorporation of a series of 
amendments sponsored by a group of non ad- 
ministering powers. The vote was 35 (U.S.)-0- 
12, with France and the United Kingdom abstain- 
ing on the ground that the revised text would have 
the effect of delaying a settlement of the problem. 

The approved resolution recommends that Brit- 
ain and France consult fully with the various in- 
digenous groups concerned before going through 
with their plan to set up a Joint Council for Togo- 
land Affairs to advise them on matters of common 
concern to their adjacent trust territories (French 
and British Togoland). (The prounification par- 
ties have objected to the procedures devised for 
selecting the Council.) Is also recommended ex- 
tending the scope of the Council and instructed 
the Trusteeship Council to arrange for an on-the- 
spot study of the problem. 

The Committee then went on to approve a series 
of resolutions arising out of the report of the 
Trusteeship Council. These included U.S.-sup- 
ported proposals to request the Council (1) to 
constitute a Standing Committee for the Examina- 
tion of Petitions to meet between as well as during 
Trusteeship Council sessions, and (2) “to examine 
the possibility of associating the inhabitants of 
the trust territories more closely in its work,” as 
well as a U.S.—opposed text recommending associa- 
tion of nonmember countries of the Council with 
the activities of its subsidiary organs. 

“Additional Measures To Be Employed to Meet 
the Aggression in Korea”—Haiti and Mexico have 
informed the U.N. Secretariat that they have 
embargoed the shipment of arms, ammunition, 
implements of war, etc. to areas under Chinese 
Communist or North Korean control, as recom- 
mended by the General Assembly in its May 18, 
1951 resolution. A total of 69 communications 
concerning implementation of this resolution have 
now been received from 62 member and non- 
member nations. 
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